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Sails Unfurled 


By H. E. WATERBURY, 


Department of Commerce 


The six-masted schooner Tango has 
finished loading a cargo of lumber and 
will sail as soon as a crew can be shipped 
and wireless installed. 

The Tango was built at Glasgow, Scot- 
land, in 1904 for German interests and 
was first christened Hans. When first 
placed in commission, she was rigged as 
a bark, with four masts. At the begin- 
ning of World War I she was taken over 
by the British and later, during the war, 
sold to the Dollar Line and renamed the 
Margaret Dollar ‘or Mary Dollar—there 
seems to be some difference in opinion 
on this point) and placed in the inter- 
coastal trade. 

After that war the vessel was tied up 
until taken over by gamblers and moored 
off the southern California coast for use 
asa gambling barge. The masts were re- 
moved and a large superstructure built 
to house the gambling games and bars. 











TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


When. the California Supreme Court 
ruled that she was operating in Cali- 
fornia waters, illegally, her gambling 
career ceased and she rested on the mud 
flats of Los Angeles harbor. 

With the present acute shortage of 
shipping she was then reconditioned for 
service by the Trans-Atlantic Navigation 
Co., of New York, the present owners. 
Six masts were stepped in place of her 
former four masts and fore and aft rig 
replaces the original square rigging. 
These masts were fabricated from steel 
and wood. The lower halves of the masts 
are made of steel that came from a 
wrecked Wyoming oil tank. The masts 
are 180 feet high. It is reported that 
it cost about $200,000 to recondition the 
ship. Naturally, al] of the rigging and 
sail are new and personal inspection as- 
sures that she is staunchly rigged. 

Before the Tango was reconditioned 
some critics condemned her as unsea- 
worthy and it was suggested that she 
would make a good target for naval gun 
practice. However, the Tango is not a 
wooden ship. She was built of steel and 
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apparently was well constructed in the 
old Glasgow yards. Reconditioning was 
completed about February 1, 1942. 

The Tango has been chartered by the 
South African Despatch Line of San 
Francisco to carry a cargo of lumber 
from the Columbia River to Capetown, 
South Africa.. The lumber was sold to 
the charterers by the Douglas Fir Ex- 
port Co., of Portland and Seattle, a Webb- 
Pomerene corporation, representing a 
nuniber of export mills, and the lumber 
was cut by Pope and Talbot, Inc., at their 
mill at St. Helens, Oregon, 25 miles down 
river from Portland. 

The Tango left San Pedro on February 
14 and arrived at St. Helens, Oregon, on 
February 25. As the lumber was being 
cut to order, loading was not completed 
until April 2. Since that time there have 
been several delays, these being oc- 
casioned partly by difficulties in shipping 
a crew competent to handle this type 
of vessel and more recently because of 
orders from the United States Navy that 
she be equipped with wireless. 

The dimensions of the Tango are 
length between perpendiculars 338 feet, 
beam 46 feet 9 inches, draft loaded 24 
feet, net tonnage 2,880 tons, gross ton- 
nage 3,102 tons, dead-weight tonnage 
5 980 tons. Between 2,900,000 and 3,000,- 
000 feet of lumber were loaded including 
deck load. This deck load is particu- 
larly interesting. It is secured by wire 

(Continued on p. 33) 


In the service of America an old sailor returns to sea. 
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Burma 


By J. Russert ANprus 


Department of Commerce * 
- 


The place of Burma in the American 
mind depends primarily upon Kipling’s 
“Road To Mandalay,” the Burma Road, 
and the Battle of Burma. Inthe opening 
lines of Kipling’s stirring poem he looks 
“eastward at the sea” from the “old 
Moulmein Pagoda.” Nowadays the sea 
is west of Moulmein. Most of the Burma 
Road is in China, and the Battle of 
Burma has been fought primarily by 
Chinese, Japanese, British, Indians, and 
Americans—Burmans playing only a 
minor role as guerrilla fighters for the 
most part. 

When newspapers report that Burmese 
soldiers are helping the British, they 
probably refer to the Karens, Chins, and 
Kachins—tribesmen who have all along 
been loyal to the British and have been 
trained for military service as the Bur- 
mans have not. Even the long-necked 
ladies from Burma are Karens from the 
subsidiary state of Karenni. Most of 
Burma’s area is not inhabited by Bur- 
mans at all! 

Burma is about the size of Oregon and 
Washington combined. Great moun- 
tains, the foothills of the Himalayas, 
cover the largest part of the country and 
come down on either side of the Irra- 
waddy Valley, in the form of a horseshoe. 
It is these sparsely settled mountains 
which have prevented Burma from hav- 
ing until 1939 any land communications 
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Tin dredging 


with its neighbors, India, China, Indo- 
china, and Thailand, other than a few 
trails passable only by foot or by means 
of pack mules. 

The life of Burma has centered around 
its great rivers, the Irrawaddy—and its 
tributary, the Chindwin—the Salween, 
and the Sittang. The great delta of the 
Irrawaddy with its millions of acres of 
fertile rice lands exports more rice than 
any similar area in the world. Most of 
this delta is cut up by a labyrinth of rivers 
and streams making roads impossible, 
and rowboats, sailboats, and motor 
launches the only means of communica- 


United Nations’ answer to Japan en route to China. 





in Burma. 


tion. One mother whose family lived on 
the water was asked if she was not afraid 
that her children would drown. She re. 
plied, “Oh no, they are much safer here 
than on land. If they fall on land they 
might hurt themselves, but here they fall 
in the water, and we hear them splash 
and pull them out, and they are not 
hurt.” Presumably, a mother’s hearing 
never fails. 

Lower Burma as far north as Prome 
and Toungoo has some 100 to 200 inches 
of rainfall during the monsoon season, 
which starts toward the end of April, is 
in full force a month later, and tapers 
off during September and October. 
Transportation, however, is surprisingly 
little affected by the monsoon down- 
pours. The delta streams overflow some 
neighboring lands but navigation goes 
ahead with no interruption. The rail- 
ways are affected by the floods for only 
1 to 5 days in the normal season, and 
a few “metalled” roads are no wots 
affected than the railways. Above Promé 
and Toungoo the Dry Zone begins fairly 
abruptly with its rainfall of 20 to @ 
inches. It is in this region that the 
Burma oil fields, cotton fields, and 
groundnut (peanut) fields are located 
Some distance above Manadaly, before 
the mountains begin in earnest, there 
another “wet zone” where paddy (rice) 
is grown without irrigation. 


“The Irish of the East” 


Approximately two-thirds of the peo 
ple of Burma are of the Burmese race. 
The Burmans are of Tibeto-Mon extrat- 
tion—the Mons, or Talaings, being older 
emigrants from Tibet—and Burmal 
thus are racially and linguistically te 
lated to the Chinese, Thai, and Malays. 
They have been referred to as “the Irish 
of the East” because of their humot, 
friendliness, light - heartedness, and 
quick tempers. 
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Among the scores of minor races of 
purma—each with one or more lan- 
guages of its own—the chief are the 
Shans, the Karens, the Indians, the 
Chinese, the Kachins, and Chins. The 
multiplication of Karen languages and 
races is bewildering. The writer hap- 

ned upon a Karen student who came 
from a tiny fragment of the Karen race 
which had a separate and distinct lan- 
guage spoken only in its three large 
villages. 

The Karens are more stolid and seri- 
ous than the Burmese. They are ex- 
cellent woodsmen and outstanding guer- 
rilla fighters. Newspaper dispatches 
which mention aid to the Japanese from 
“wild Karen tribesmen who have been 
fighting the British for 40 years” are 
almost certainly in error, for the vast 
majority of Karens have been satisfied 
with British rule. The Shans inhabit 
the plateau which borders north Thai- 
land. Racially and linguistically, they 
are closely related to the Thai. The In- 
dians, like the Shans and Karens, num- 
bered more than a million, but their 
population has been depleted by flight 
to India and possibly by violence at the 
hands of their Burmese neighbors. 


A griculture and Forests 


Although Indian and China both pro- 
duce much greater quantities of rice 
than does Burma, each of these giant 
neighbors consumes more than its own 
output, leaving Burma, with annual ex- 
ports of approximately 3,000,000 tons 
per year, as much as its two nearest 
rivals, Indochina and Thailand, com- 
bined. Approximately 10,000,000 of 
Burma’s 12,500,000 acres of rice are in 
lower Burma, chiefly in the Irrawaddy 
Delta and the lower reaches of the Sit- 
tang and the Salween. Not only does 
this area produce vast quantities of rice 
with practically no irrigation, but it also 
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Market day in Kengtung Town. 


produces rice with little use of fertilizers. 
However, the outturn per acre in Burma 
is much less than that of Japan or the 
United States. 

The agricultural Burman’s ignorance 
of credit systems, combined with his ne- 
cessity, in turn led to severe exploita- 
tion by foreign and native money lend- 
ers. This process reached its height 
about 1937 before the passage of pro- 
tective agrarian legislation. By that time 
approximately 50 percent of Lower Bur- 
ma’s 10,000,000 acres of rice lands were 
in the hands of landlords and money 
lenders. Only 10 to 15 percent of Lower 





“Elephants a-pilin’ teak.” 


Burma’s rice land was owned without 
overwhelming mortgages by tillers of 
the soil. 

When the British occupied Lower 
Burma in 1852 they found a sparsely 
populated land, much of it built up out 
of the sea in recent years by deposits 
from the muddy Irrawaddy. They re- 
stored law and order, provided regular 
steam-launch transportation on the riv- 
ers and streams, built great levees to 
prevent the worst of the floods, and 
started exporting rice to Europe. The 
Burmans, who lived chiefly in Central 
Burma, around Mandalay, were induced 
in large numbers to migrate to the delta 
to clear away the jungle and to plant 
rice. In so doing they broke their feudal 
ties, which had given them a somewhat 
stable social order. They had never be- 
fore been a part of a nation-wide—much 
less to say world-wide—system of trade 
and credit, but borrowing was now 
necessary in order that they might sup- 
port themselves during the year or more 
which had to elapse between their ar- 
rival on the land and the production of 
the first substantial rice crop. 


Benefits of British Rule 


Under British direction Burma in- 
creased in wealth, in population, in health 
and in adaptation to western civilization. 
Millions of pounds sterling were invested 
by the British in railways, mines, oilwells, 
refineries, and docks. 

Between 1852 and 1886, when Lower 
Burma was part of British India and 
Upper Burma had its own king, large 
numbers of Burmans migrated to the 
British-protected Irrawaddy Delta and 
brought millions of acres of land under 
cultivation. 

Large-scale epidemics and famines 
have been abolished, although the public 

(Continued on p. 29) 
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VALUE OF UNITED STATES EXPORTS TO 
SELECTED COUNTRIES AND AREAS 
BY QUARTERS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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U. S. Trade 
Outbreak 


All details of the foreign trade of th 
United States have been withheld fron 
publication since September 1941 ang 
full details of export trade since Mare) 
1941. The total values of exports ang 
imports during the year 1941 and th 
early months of 1942, supplemented by 
such details as are available for th 
period prior to the cessation of pubj. 
cation, serve, however, to fix the genera) 
pattern of foreign trade at the outbreg 
of the war. 


United States Foreign Trade: Merchan. 
dise Exports, Imports, and Balance of 
Trade, 1936-42 








[Millions of dollars] 
Exports, Excess of 
Period includ- General exports 
Ing re imports (+) or 
exports imports (~ 
Annual 
1936-38 Average 2, 967 2, 489 44 
1939 3,177 2,318 +25 
1940 4,021 2. 625 +] © 
1941 5, 146 3 B45 41 
1942 (estimated 7, 000 3, 000 +4, 
Monthly average 
January-June 1941 548 8 iT 
July-December 1941 510 92 +i 
January 1941 __ $25 2909 | rv 
February 1941 303 234 | rv] 
January 1942 4179 254 +2 
February 1942 179 254 +P 





The trend of total exports from the 
United States, normally the measure of 
participation in world markets but now 
increasingly the index of aid to nations 
resisting aggression. was unmistakably 
upward during 1941.’ Nevertheless, de- 
spite developments which largely elimi- 
nated any previous shortages of dollar 
and hence any lack of capacity to pur- 
chase American goods, the over-all in- 
crease from exports of $4,000,000,000 in 
1940 was only a billion-odd dollars, a 
28 percent. The limiting factor during 
the year as a whole was clearly one o 
supply, although shipping was, of course, 
a factor also in restricting exports t 
certain destinations, particularly at the 
end of the period. Limitations of supply 
and especially of shipping were appareli 
during the early months of 1942. EB 
ports were reported at less than $500; 
000,000 both in January and in February, 
or at a level only 12 percent abor 


‘Reported exports during the last quarle 
of 1941, and especially during Decembe 
were inflated by the inclusion of shipment 
made in preceding quarters for which dow 
ments were delinquent for one reason ® 
another. Exports during the last quarte 
were not half again as large as in the thi 
or almost double those in the first, as offic 
statistics indicate. 
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Trends at the 
of War 


monthly average shipments in 1941. The 
rate of exports may confidently be ex- 
pected to rise steadily in the course of 
1942 as the output of war material des- 
tined for the use of friendly countries 
gains momentum. Even so, a movement 
of exports to the aggregate value of 
$7,000,000,000 (exclusive of shipments on 
military transports), 36 percent above 
the level of 1941, will represent a major 
accomplishment of supply and transport. 

The major development in United 
States export trade during 1941 was not 
the rise in total shipments by volume or 
yalue or the rising proportion of Lend- 
Lease shipments, but rather the rising 
proportion of finished articles in the 
trade as contrasted with crude and semi- 
finished products. This trend, which will 
certainly continue, parallels the diver- 
sion of fabricating facilities to war 
production. 


Principal Exports From the United 
States, 1936-41 


[Percent of total] 





1936-38 
(aver- 
age) 


1941 
(Jan. 
Sept.) 


Item 1939 


Total United States | 


exports | 100.0 |100.0 100.0 100.0 
Foodstuffs, agricultural | 9.9 | 95! 5.6 77 
Otheragricultural products; 16.7 11.5) 7.5 | 3.7 
Machinery -- 1148 | 161/)17.1] 18.7 
Aircraft, including parts | j } 

and accessories |} 15] 38) 7.9] 113.3 
Iron- and steel-mill prod- | } 

ae . mart Get Bei wait 10.7 
Automobiles, including 

parts and accessories ; 98; 81) 65] 69 
Firearms, ammunition, ex- | 

losives.._ . 3 oi BS 5.3 
Chemicals and related prod- | 

ucts, excluding explo- 

sives. 4.2) 5.1 5.1 5. 1 
Petroleum and products 11.8) 123) 7.9 4.9 
Textile manufactures, in- 

cluding yarns 3.0] 3.6 3.3 4.0 
Nonferrous metals and ores ? 4.0| 5.4 5.6 2.7 


Other nonagricultural ex- | 





ports..... @ ee Fee: S 20.0 
' Data are for 8 months ending August: exports of air- 
craft not shown separately after August 1941. 
on those used in the manufacture of iron and 


The dependence of the United States 
on sources of raw materials in eastern 
and southeastern Asia prior to the out- 
break of the war is impressively illus- 
trated by the fact that three commodi- 
ties—rubber, tin, and silk—all originat- 
ing almost exclusively in the countries 
how under Japanese domination or in 
Japan proper, comprised no less than 22 
Percent of total imports by value during 
the first 9 months of 1941. Other raw 
materials from the area would easily 
taise the proportion to 25 percent. The 

(Continued on p. 39 
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VALUE OF UNITED STATES IMPORTS FROM 


SELECTED COUNTRIES AND AREAS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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Work 


Secretary Jesse H. Jones Addresses the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States’ 


A year ago when you met in Washing- 
ton, we talked about the war. We were 
not all sure then that it was our war. We 
were not certain as to our part in the war. 
Some could not see the approaching 
clouds, although President Roosevelt 
called the Nation’s attention to them 
repeatedly. We just were not all agreed. 

Today, we are united. We have one 
objective—victory—and no sacrifice is 
too great to obtain it. We are all Amer- 
icans determined to remain free in Our 
rights and liberties, and to maintain the 
principle of settling our problems the 
democratic way. 

Associated with us in this determina- 
tion are 35 other nations, people pledged 
as we are pledged, to the right to live 
their own lives, and to shape their own 
destinies, as we are determined to shape 
ours. Many of their countries are now 
occupied by the enemy. These people 
must be freed. 

What we all want to know is what more 
we can do to help win the war in the 
shortest possible time. We ask the op- 
portunity without thought of personal 
gain or glory. We ask it on bended knees 
with our eyes lifted to God. 


“Work and Production—With 
No Time Out” 


The answer to you, to American busi- 
ness, to workmen, to all of us everywhere, 
is work and production, with no time out. 
You are now helping with great intelli- 
gence and commendable patriotism. 
Converting our industrial energies and 
our technical skill into war work, to- 
gether with our support of the other 
United Nations that are at deadly grips 
with the enemy, has already upset the 
timetable of Mr. Hitler. The miracles 
being performed daily in American shops 
and factories now surpass the grudging 
output of the slave labor under Hitler’s 
heel. 

No wonder he asked the Reichstag this 
week for the power of life and death over 
every Germany citizen. This can only 
mean that the German people are losing 
confidence, are getting tired of the war, 
that they see the handwriting on the wall. 

I think it a fair assumption that we 
never really got going good either in 
spirit or in action until after Pearl Har- 
bor. That treacherous attack (at the 
very hour when Japanese diplomats were 
negotiating with ours to avoid war), the 
Philippines, Corregidor, and subsequent 
disasters in the South Pacific, to say 
nothing of the sinking of our ships by 
Axis submarines at our very shores, have 


1At the Chamber’s 30th Annual Meeting, 
April 27-30, Chicago, Ill. (Date of Secretary 
Jones’s speech: 10 a. m., Thursday, Apr. 30.) 


made every Man, woman, and child of Us 
fighting mad. 

Our job now is to teach Mr. Hitler 
and his cohorts that slaves cannot whip 
free men. 


“Capitalize the Todays” 


But we must not underestimate him, 
his strength, or his cunning. We have 
right and justice on our side, and we 
have a strong arm, but we have no time 
to waste—not a single minute. We can- 
not recall the yesterdays, but we can 
capitalize the todays. We should con- 
stantly have before us the thought that 
some of our boys, somewhere, are waiting 
for a gun, a boat, an airplane, or some 
instrument of warfare to be able to meet 
the enemy on an equal footing; that 
some of them are giving their lives be- 
cause we at home are still short of the 
pace set by modern war. We are not yet 
getting to the boys everything they need 
to give that account of themselves which 
they are capable of giving, and which 
some of them are giving, in a manner 
that thrills every patriotic American. 
MacArthur, Wainwright, Bulkeley, 
O’Hare, Colin Kelly, Wermuth, are just 
a few names on the Roll of Honor. 

I do not mean to infer that we are 
not trying, because we are, but we are 
not yet delivering to the battlefronts the 
equipment, the material, necessary for 
our boys to really show what they can do. 

It is not complacency that I am talk- 
ing about, for we are not hampered by 
that. Iam talking about that little one- 
syllable word, work—work by Govern- 
ment, work by men and women, work 
by boys and girls, work by tools, work 
everywhere, every hour—with but one 
thought in mind, to win the war as 
quickly as possible. 

There should be no idle brains, idle 
hands, or idle machines. It we use all 
of these with intelligence, with no lost 
time and no lost motion, we need not 
fear the outcome—but no half-way 
measures or half-hearted effort will win. 

President Roosevelt said on Tuesday 
night: “There is one front and one battle 
where every one in the United States— 
every man, woman, and child—is in ac- 
tion, and will be privileged to remain in 
action throughout this war. That front 
is right here at home, in our daily lives 
and in our daily tasks.” 


“Business and Government 
Working Together” 


As Secretary of Commerce and Fed- 
eral Loan Administrator, I see business 
and Government working together, hand 
in hand, in the greatest effort the world 
has ever known. The department of 
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Commerce is almost wholly engaged jp 
war activities. 

Many of the Bureaus whose duties in 
times of peace you were familiar With 
are actively contributing to the effo 
of direct war agencies. They have not 
entirely dropped their peacetime fune. 
tions, but any war job that comes along 
is given complete priority. The basic 
information on commerce and industry 
both at home and abroad, has proved 
to be invaluable to the War Production 
Board, the Office of Price Administration 
the War and Navy Departments, ang 
the Board of Economic Warfare, 


“Most Active Contribution” 


Our most active contribution to war 
activity and war production has, of 
course, been made through the RFC, 4t 
the request of, and in cooperation with 
the various policy-making and war-pros. 
ecuting agencies, such as the State, War 
and Navy Departments, Maritime Com. 
mission, War Production Board and its 
predecessors, the Board of Economic 
Warfare, and the Congress, the RFC and 
its several subsidiaries have authorized 
the expenditure of more than $13,000. 
000,000 in the war program. And we 
should not forget that Congress has been 
both prompt and generous with its ap- 
propriations and authority. Some of the 
outstanding items which go to make up 
this vast sum have been $1,912.000,000 
to build plants for the manufacture of 
aircraft; $360,000,000 for plants for the 
manufacture of magnesium; $700,000,000 
for plants to manufacture synthetic 
rubber; $734,000,000 for the expansion of 
our steel industry; $468,000,000 for plants 
for the manufacture of ordnance; and 
$182,000,000 for shipyards. 


These expenditures will provide plant 
capacity sufficient to increase our annual 
production of aluminum to 2,100,000,000 
pounds of aluminum, as against 300- 
000,000 pounds 2 years ago, and 540- 
000,000 pounds 1 year ago; 600,000,000 
pounds of magnesium per year, as 
against 33,000,000 pounds a year ago; 
800 000 tons of synthetic rubber a year, 
as against 25,000 tons. It will increase 
our steel production capacity by more 
than 10,000,000 tons per year, and has 
greatly increased our shipbuilding 
capacity. 

We have contracted to buy 1,370; 
000,000 pounds of aluminum from 
Canada. 


The aluminum and magnesium plants 
should all be completed by the latter 
part of this year, or very early in ‘43. 
The present capacity of aluminum, in- 
cluding some that we are buying from 
Canada, has already reached approxi- 
mately 1,000,000,000 pounds a year. 

The synthetic rubber plants should 
come into production during 1942 and 
1943; the added steel capacity likewise. 

We have authorized the purchase of 
machine tools in the aggregate amount 
of $1.395,000,000. It is well known to 
you that a lack of sufficient machine 
tools has retarded our program, but this 
is being rapidly overcome. While the 
RFC has contracted to buy these ma- 
chine tools, in practice they are taken 
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and paid for by industry as fast as they 
can be produced. 

In November 1940, we contracted for 
the purchase of Bolivian tin ore, and 
constructed a $5,000,000 tin smelter in 
this country. We immediately started 
importing tin ores, and have more than 
a year’s supply on hand. The smelter 
has a capacity of 42,000 tons of fine tin 
a year, and is being expanded to a 
capacity of 72,000 tons. It is now in 


. operation. 


In addition to this, we have accumu- 
jated a substantial stockpile of fine tin, 
over and above what we have sold. We 
have been buying stockpile tin since 
July 1940. All we could get. 

All the copper produced in Latin Amer- 
ica, except a small amount for local use, 
has been coming to us for more than a 
year.—Almost all of it for 2 years. We 
have bought 760,000 tons of copper from 
Latin America. We have financed addi- 
tional production and smelting facilities 
for copper in Mexico, Chile, Peru, and 
the United States. 

We have contracted to buy all the 
tungsten that can be had from China and 
Latin America. A substantial amount 
has been received, and is coming regu- 
larly from Latin America. 


“Buying Everything from 
A to Z” 


Among the other metals and ores we 
are purchasing are antimony, asbestos, 
berylium, cadmium, chrome, cobalt, 
graphite, iron, lead, manganese, mercury, 
mica, molybdenite, nickel, speiss, plati- 
num and its derivatives, quartz crystals, 
rutile ore, tantalum, zinc, and zircon. In 
other words, we are buying everything 
from A to Z, from Antimony to 
Zirconium. 

We are bringing into country all avail- 
able wool from Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa. We have already re- 
ceived the equivalent of a year’s domes- 
tic production. Private wool trade in this 
country is buying from South America. 

We have agreed to buy the entire 1942 
Cuban sugar crop, except a_ small 
amount for their domestic consumption. 
This will involve more than $200,000,000. 

We are the sole importer of foreign 
hides and skins. We expect the impor- 
tation in 1942 to number 6,000,000, valued 
at over $40,000,000, and an equal amount 
in 1943. 

We arranged to buy all the cork which 
United States importing companies do 
not purchase for their own account. 

In addition to these we have arranged 
for the purchase of burlap, castor seed, 
coconut oil, cotton linters, various drugs, 
horsehair, jute fiber, leather, nitrate of 
soda, opium, quinine, shellac, teakwood, 
tung oil, and many other items. 

We have rehabilitated a railroad in 
Newfoundland, and developed new air- 
lines in South America. 


“Schools for Training” 


In July 1940, we began financing 
schools for training pilots for the United 
States Army Air Corps. Since that date 
we have financed 48 schools, costing ap- 
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proximately $22,000,000, located in 13 
States. Upon completing the primary 
course in these schools, the students are 
sent to Army advanced schools for final 
training as officers in the Air Corps. 

We have made provision for the scien- 
tific and aeronautical education of rep- 
resentatives of the South American 
Republics. 

We have bought practically all the pri- 
vate airplanes in the country, and turned 
them over to the Army and the Navy. 


“Purchase of Stocks . . . Financ- 
ing of Construction” 


We have become the purchaser of do- 
mestic stocks such as automobiles, tires, 
and refrigerators, frozen by Government 
regulations. 

In cooperation with the oil industry 
and the Office of the Petroleum Coordi- 
nator, we are financing the construction 
of facilities to produce 100-octane avia- 
tion gasoline. The industry is investing 
$100,000,000 in these facilities, and we 
are investing $220,000,000. In addition, 
we have contracted to buy and carry for 
the War and Navy Department 100- 
octane gasoline valued at $1,100,000,000. 
Our program contemplates 240,000 bar- 
rels a day. 

We have contracted to purchase stra- 
tegic and critical materials from Russia 
to the extent of $100,000,000, and have 
made advance payments of $50,000,000 
against delivery. 


“Loans to Small Business . . . 
Insurance Against Damage” 


We recently authorized RFC loan 
agencies to make loans to small busi- 
ness enterprises in the war program up 
to $100,000 without referring them to 
Washington. They are being made at 
the rate of 20 to 25 a day, and average 
$30,000. Local banks are taking par- 
ticipations in a substantial number of 
these loans. 

We have agreed to finance the carry- 
ing of coal by local coal dealers, in order 
that they may accumulate a stockpile 
of coal during the summer, with a view 
to relieving transportation in the fall and 
winter months. 

We have created the War Damage Cor- 
poration to insure against physical dam- 
age to property from enemy attacks. 
Congress approved the procedure and 
authorized us to capitalize the corpora- 
tion up to $1,000,000,000. It is our pur- 
pose to utilize the insurance industry in 
writing the protection. Rates and pro- 
cedure will be announced sOon. 

We are salvaging scrap metals from old 
railroad spurs and sidings, bridges, and 
other sources to recover metals. We are 
also salvaging partly fabricated mate- 
rials for the same purpose, all at the 
request of and in cooperation with the 
War Production Board. 


“Getting All Critical and 
Strategic Materials” 


For more than a year we and the Brit- 
ish have been getting all critical and 
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strategic materials produced and avail- 
able in Latin America. 

We have aided Latin America in rid- 
ding itself of Axis operation in aviation, 
and replaced German equipment with 
modern American equipment. We pro- 
moted a trans-Atlantic air transport line 
from Brazil to Portugal, to take the place 
of the Axis air line. 

We have bought 30-odd different crit- 
ical and strategic materials from some 
33 countries, all that was available. We 
have built or put equipment in approxi- 
mately 1,000 plants for the production of 
war material. We have met every re- 
quest from the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, the Maritime Commission, BEW, 
WPB, and its predecessors. 


“Seasoned Organization .. . 
Broad Experience” 


We have been able to do this because 
we have a seasoned organization, and 
many men of broad experience who are 
working with us without compensation. 
In my view there is no better business 
organization, not even those represented 
at this meeting. I cannot speak too 
highly of the personnel of both the RFC 
and the Department of Commerce. They 
deserve whatever credit is due. 

I have referred to some of the things 
that have been done for the war effort 
under specific authority from the Pres- 
ident and the Congress given to us less 
than 2 years ago. Prior to June 28, 1940, 
the RFC was not empowered to build 
plants or to acquire war materials. In 
that short space of time we have not 
only financed these tremendous plant fa- 
cilities, but have seen many of them 
come into full production. 

We have accumulated large stockpiles 
of necessary materials of which we had 
no reserves previously. Obviously I have 
been able to mention only a few of the 
many activities in which we are engaged. 


“Your Friend in Government’ 


The Department of Commerce has car- 
ried on its normal functions, and has 
kept Government informed of what busi- 
ness and industry were prepared to do 
by surveys of existing facilities. We have 
kept business informed of what it might 
do to aid Government through such 
things as the Small-Town Manual which 
outlines how every town and village may 
adjust itself to the changed conditions 
brought about by total war. Means of 
aiding small enterprises which are being 
forced out of business are being studied. 

The Department is cooperating with 
its Business Advisory Council in consid- 
ering the post-war period. 

We in the Department want you to feel 
free to call upon us for any service that 
we can render. We are the friend of 
business. 

In closing, there is one last thought 
I want to leave with you. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce is your friend in Gov- 
ernment. We are charged by law with 
promoting commerce. This duty is con- 
tinuous, both in meeting the stern restric- 
tions of the war and in exploiting the 
great opportunities of the next peace. 
We believe that business is the country’s 
greatest force for social good. 
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Note.—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ezr- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Algeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat of 1941 Harvest: Export Tax 
on Stocks.* 

Wines: Central Committee for Expor- 
tation and Two Groups of Exporters Cre- 
ated.* 


Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Finance and Banking.—Government 
revenues during February totaled 72,- 
749,000 pesos, which is more than 10,- 
000,000 pesos greater than in February 
1941. Customs revenues during the first 
2 months of 1942 totaled 36,921,000 pesos, 
or 11,047,000 pesos more than for the 
corresponding period last year. Accord- 
ing to provisional figures, customs rev- 
enues in March 1942 totaled 12,257,000 
pesos. 

The Central Bank’s statement of 
March 15 showed paper notes in circula- 
tion reaching a new high total value of 
1,420,559,000 pesos, an increase of more 
than 22,000,000 pesos since February 15, 
1942. It is assumed that this increase is 
due in part to the higher cost of living 
and also to the issuance of notes against 
gold and foreign exchange held abroad, 
the total of which increased more than 
18,000,000 pesos to 506,440,000 pesos dur- 
ing the month prior to March 15. Gold 
in the country increased slightly during 
the same time from 1,075,106,000 pesos 
to 1,075,430,000; the coverage for “notes 
in circulation” was fractionally lower at 
111.36 percent, while for “notes in circu- 
lation and sight liabilities” it increased 
to 75.43 percent. 

Tenders were opened on March 5 for 
the discount of treasury bills to the 
amount of 30,000,000 pesos; offers to- 
taled 44,200,000 pesos, at rates of in- 
terest ranging from 0.75 percent per 
annum for 31 days to 2.25 percent for 365 
days. The Ministry, on the advice of 
the Central Bank, decided to accept 37,- 
800,000 pesos of the total offered. The 
second tender of the month, which 
opened on March 21, called for the dis- 
count of bills to the amount of 25,000,000 
pesos. Offers reached the high total of 
51,100,000 pesos, at interest rates vary- 

_ing from 0.70 percent for 31 days to 2.25 
percent for 365 days. A total of only 


25,700,000 pesos was accepted by the 
bank—none of this for bills of less than 
90 days’ maturity. 

With the passing of the high summer 
season, the stock market failed to dis- 
Play any particular tendency during 
March. Investment money is still ample, 
but investors appear to be following a 
cautious policy in view of the potentiali- 
ties of the rise in market prices which 
has taken place over the past half-year. 
The liquidity of the market is well borne 
out by the reception given to the second 
Government tender of treasury notes in 
March when bids totaling 51,000,000 pesos 
at low interest rates responded to the 
Government offer of 25,000,000 pesos. 
Trading in national bonds and national 
Mortgage Bank bonds (“cédulas”) was 
normal with prices firm—but the ac- 
tivity in municipal and Provincial bonds 
was somewhat surprising, as prices were 
up despite rumors of the possibility of 
their being converted to a taxable, lower- 
interest-bearing status. The share mar- 
ket, though still under the volume of sev- 
eral months ago, was fairly active, with 
prices remaining at the February levels. 

There are reports current that the 
bond-conversion schemes for various 
Provinces have been indefinitely post- 
poned because of the belief that the 
market is not in condition to absorb 
heavy sales. The digestion of the recent 
“crédito” and “cédula’’ conversions has 
been rather slow, though the issues were 
distinctly successful. On the other hand, 
it is asserted that the conversion of the 
city of Buenos Aires bonds to a lower rate 
of interest is not so remote and that 
everything has been prepared to float the 
scheme at the first opportune moment. 
However, the public was not at all favor- 
ably impressed with the figures of the 
latest balance of the city, which showed 
another deficit. 

Spain to Negotiate Credit for Grain 
Purchases.—Spain, it is officially an- 
nounced, is to send an economic mission 
to Argentina for the purpose of nego- 
tiating a credit of 160,000,000 pesos for 
grain purchases. This amount probably 
includes some 175,000,000 pesos already 
owed by Spain to Argentina for previous 
grain commitments. 

Loans to Small Farmers.—The Bank of 
the Nation has approved a new credit 
scheme with the view to encouraging 
small-scale mixed farming, whereby loans 
of 1,000 pesos and 5,000 pesos will be 
advanced for the purchase of livestock, 
poultry, and seed. The small loans will 
run for a period of 4% years and the 
large ones for 5%, with yearly amortiza- 
tion payments of 10, 20, 30, and 40 per- 
cent, respectively, for the former, and 
10, 15, 20, 25, and 30 percent, respectively, 
for the latter. Interest will be at 4 per- 
cent for the first year and 4% percent 
thereafter for the 1,000-peso loans, and 


42 percent for the first year and 5 per. 
cent thereafter for the 5,000-peso loans 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange and Finance.—The exchange 
position of the Bank of Brazil continues 
favorable. The bank’s current position 
in foreign exchange increased during 
April over the high of the preceding 
month. 

In November 1941 the Minister of Fj. 
nance announced that the 1941-42 ao 
Paulo cotton crop would be financed by 
the Government on the basis of 50 milreis 
per arroba of 15 kilograms of type-5 lint 
cotton, or 15 milreis per arroba of seeq 
cotton. There has just been published 
in the local press the Presidential decree 
law which authorizes the Bank of Brazil 
to finance the crop on the foregoing basis, 
Instructions with respect to the execu. 
tion of the decree law are to be promul.- 
gated by the Bank of Brazil, after they 
have been approved by the Ministry of 
Finance. 

It is reported that the Bank of Brazil 
has been authorized to allocate the sum 
of 69,000 contos as a loan to the Cia, 
Brasileira de Aluminio, for the treatment 
of bauxite deposits in the State of Minas 
Gerais. 

The regulations of the decree law pro- 
viding for partial confiscation of Axis as- 
sets in Brazil, to compensate Brazil for 
the loss of ships torpedoed by Axis sub- 
marines and for other damages inflicted 
by the Axis during the emergency, have 
not yet been issued. 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Rubber: Bank of Bv-azil Designated 
Sole Buyer and Seller; Manufactured 
Rubber Articles Subject to Export Li- 
cense—The Bank of Brazil has been 
designated by the Brazilian Government 
as sOle buyer and seller of rubber for do- 
mestic use or for export, pending the 
organization of another agency for this 
purpose, by decree law No. 4221 of April 
1, 1942, effective from the date of publi- 
cation in the Diario Oficial of April 4, 
1942, Rio de Janeiro. The Export-Im- 
port Office of the Bank of Brazil, which 
will carry out these functions, may dele- 
gate its authority to buy and sell rubber 
to other existing agencies, at the same 
time maintaining control over all rubber 
transactions. 

The same decree prohibits the expor- 
tation of manufactured rubber articles 
without previous approval from the Ex- 
port-Import Office of the Bank of 
Brazil. 

This decree law was issued in fulfill- 
ment of the agreement between the 
United States and Brazil, in which the 
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entire excess of the Brazilian rubber 
production is reserved for the United 
Ss. 

erommissiOn Established in Sao Paulo 
to Pass on Import Applications.—The 
president of Brazil has approved a sug- 
gestion of the Director of the Export- 
Import Office of the Bank of Brazil that 
a Commission be established in Sao 
Paulo for the purpose of preliminary 
examination Of import applications. 
This Commission will consist of a repre- 
sentative of the Sao Paulo Commercial 
Association, a delegate from the Na- 
tional Federation of Industries, and the 
head of the Export-Import Office of the 
Bank of Brazil in Sao Paulo. 

Cotton: Minimum Export Price Estab- 
lished.—The Bank of Brazil has estab- 
lished the minimum export price of 
cotton at 55 milreis (approximately 
$2.75) per arroba (15 kilograms). This 
has had the effect of stabilizing prices. 

Sugar: Exportation Temporarily Pro- 
hibited —The exportation of sugar from 
Brazil has been prohibited until the be- 
ginning of the northern sugar crop (about 
October 1), when the true position as 
regards sugar will be known. At that 
time the Brazilian Sugar and Alcohol 
Institute will make a definite decision, 
under provisions of resolution No. 26/42, 
dated March 18, 1942, issued by the Sugar 
and Alcohol Institute. 

The resolution provides for a defense 
tax of 3.100 milreis per bag on all sugar 
produced by the mills in the northern 
sugar States before October 1, 1942, and 
in the southern States before June 10, 
1942, 

Rayon Thread: Exportation Tempo- 
rarily Prohibited—The Brazilian Com- 
mission for the Defense of National 
Economy has advised Brazilian manu- 
facturers of rayon that the Regulating 
Board of Trade of Thread and Cloth has 
prohibited the exportation of rayon 
thread from Brazil until after the situa- 
tion of the internal market has been 
resolved. 


British West Indies 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Available for Licensed Im- 
ports in Trinidad.—The rate for sight 
drafts on New York continues at a pre- 
mium of 20% percent. 

Exchange is available only to cover 
importations from the United States 
which have been licensed by the Control 
Board under the Defense (Finance) Reg- 
ulations. At the present time the policy 
of the Board is reported to be to decline 
to issue licenses for such importations 
unless they are considered war necessities 
and the commodities cannot be obtained 
from sources within the British Empire. 

No delays are reported in connection 
with approved remittances. 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Canadian Wool Board Given Exclusive 
Authority to Markei Wool.—The Cana- 
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dian Wool Board, Limited, recently es- 
tablished under the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, has been given exclu- 
sive authority, effective March 25, 1942, 
to market Canadian fleece and pulled 
wool until one wool clip after the end 
of the present war has been marketed, 
under an order of the Prices Board of 
March 23, Ottawa. 

Detailed regulations have been issued 
establishing maximum prices for both 
eastern and western wool at a few cents 
per pound higher than last year’s aver- 
ages. Restrictions on the use of raw 
wool for civilian needs were ordered by 
the Prices Board on April 9, 1942. No 
mill will be permitted to use for civilian 
production, during the 6 months from 
April to September, inclusive (1942), 
more than 15 to 25 percent (depending 
on the branch of the industry) as much 
wool as it used for civilian consumption 
during the calendar year 1941, subject to 
a minimum quota of 742 percent for both 
Civilian production and military con- 
tracts. 

The restrictions apply to all grades of 
shorn, pulled, or sliped wools and wool 
tops, 44’s Bradford quality and finer but 
not to certain others such as laps, noils, 
carding, spinning, thread or other 
wastes, rags, or shoddy. 

Wool is subject to the grading regu- 
lations administered by the Canadian 
Department of Agriculture and also to 
inspection and approval by a Govern- 
ment wool inspector. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for April 
11, 1942, for announcement of the creation 
of the Canadian Wool Board.] 

Metal-Clad Household Refrigerators: 
Manufacture Prohibited Except by Per- 
mission from Controller of Supplies.— 
Because of the acute shortage of steel 
and other critical materials, the manu- 
facturer of metal-clad household re- 
frigerators in Canada has been pro- 
hibited, effective April 30, 1942, except 
by the written permission of the Con- 
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troller of Supplies, by order of the Con- 
troller dated April 14, Ottawa. 

The following classes are affected by 
the order: (a) Metal-clad electric house- 
hold refrigerators; (b) Metal-clad gas or 
kerosene household refrigerators; (c) 
Metal-clad ice refrigerators and metal- 
clad refrigerator cabinets for use in pri- 
vate dwellings; and (d) mechanical re- 
frigerator units comprised of condensing 
units, refrigerant control and evapora- 
tors for installation in household re- 
frigerator cabinets, other than those in- 
cluded in (a) or (b). 

The prohibition does not apply to ice 
household refrigerators, where the cab- 
inets are made of wood. Metal-clad 
household refrigerators for the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply or for 
the Department of National Defense are 
also exempted from the prohibition. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for Oc- 
tober 25, 1941, and January 17, 1942, for 
previous announcements. ] 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Further Liberalization of Canadian 
Duty-Draw-back Regulations.—The pro- 
cedure for administering the general 
Canadian duty-draw-back regulations 
has been further liberalized, for the du- 
ration of the war, for goods imported into 
Canada and subsequently exported there- 
from, under Customs Memorandum 
Series W. M. No. 43 (Revised) of April 8, 
1942, Ottawa. 

Under the previous regulations pub- 
lished in Customs Memorandum No. 43 
of July 22, 1941 (see FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 23, 1941) in order to 
secure a draw-back of duty and taxes it 
was necessary for the exporter to be the 
importer of the goods, and that notice 
of intent to claim draw-back be filed 
with the Collector of Customs and Excise 
on exportation of the goods and docu- 
mentary evidence of importation and ex- 
portation furnished. Under the new reg- 
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ulations it is not necessary for the ex- 
porter to be the importer of the goods, 
and identification of the goods may now 
be made by the Canadian Collector of 
Customs. As heretofore, the regulations 
provide for a draw-back of 99 percent 
of the duty and taxes paid on importa- 
tion of the goods. 

Dried Milk Products: Temporary Duty- 
Free Entry When for Use as Feeds.— 
Dried whey, dried skim milk, and dried 
buttermilk are admitted free of duty into 
Canada from all sources, from April 1 
to July 31, 1942, inclusive, when im- 
ported for use as animal or poultry feeds, 
or for use in the manufacture of animal 
or pouliry feeds, under a new tariff item 
(No. 43b), reported in Customs Memo- 
randum Series D No. 47 of April 17, 
Ottawa. 

The regular rates are 5 cents per 
pound from foreign countries and 2% 
cents from most British sources (1 cent 
per pound from Australia and New 
Zealand). 

Regulations Amended for Motor Ve- 
hicles Arriving in Canada Empty to Ob- 
tain a Load for Export at a Frontier or 
Inland Port.—A new section has been 
added to the Canadian regulations gov- 
erning travelers’ automobiles or motor 
vehicles with respect to vehicles arriving 
empty to obtain a load for export, either 
at a frontier port or at an inland port, 
under Customs Memorandum Series D 
No. 8 (Revised 1939), Supplement No. 2 
of April 22, 1942, Ottawa. 

Automobiles or motor vehicles of for- 
eign origin and not duty-paid, being 
driven into Canada to obtain a load for 
export, may be admitted under Commer- 
cial Vehicle Permit (Form E 50-B) with- 
out payment of duty, upon making a cash 
deposit equal to the duty and taxes pay- 
able on the automobile, or upon furnish- 
ing a bond, if proceeding to an interior 
port for a load, or without the require- 
ment of a bond if obtaining the load 
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within the limits of the frontier port of 
arrival, if the collector is satisfied that 
security is not required. Upon exporta- 
tion of the vehicle, under customs super- 
vision, within 30 days, the cash deposit 
will be refunded or the bond canceled. 
If the vehicle is not exported within the 
30-day period, the cash deposit will be 
applied as duty and taxes, or the provi- 
sions of the bond enforced. 

Export entries must be furnished in 
respect of all goods exported from Canada 
by motor vehicle. 

[It is suggested that holders of Interna- 
tional Reference Service No. 23 of May 1941, 
entitled “Canada: Temporary Admission of 
Motor Vehicles, Outfits, and Personal Effects 
of Nonresidents” add this regulation to their 
copies of that bulletin. Also, on page 3, sec- 
ond column of the bulletin strike out the 
words “Gasoline and oil sufficient for 300 
miles travel by automobile.” See ForeIcNn 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY for April 18, 1942, for 
item on gasoline rationing for nonresident 
tourists. } 


Musical Instruments, Picture Projec- 
tion Apparatus, Lecture Materials, The- 
atrical Costumes and Stage Property: 
Temporary Free Admission for Special 
Uses—The Canadian regulations for the 
temporary admission, without payment 
of duties and taxes, have been consoli- 
dated for musical instruments, motion- 
and still-picture projection apparatus, 
lecture material, theatrical costumes, 
and stage property, and published in 
Customs Memorandum Series D No. 23 
(Revised 1942) dated April 11, 1942, 
Ottawa. 

Temporary Admission Report Form 
E-29, obtainable at the Canadian customs 
port at the time of entry, covers such 
importations under paragraph 1 (a). A 
notation is made on the form of the 
amount of duty and taxes ordinarily pay- 
able on the article and a cash deposit 
equal to these charges is made, unless 
otherwise stipulated. Upon exportation 
of the articles within 6 months from 
date of entry (unless otherwise provided 
for), after identification by the customs 
officer, the cash deposit will be subject 
to refund, but if the goods are not ex- 
ported within that period, the deposit 
will be applied as duty and taxes. 

Under paragraph 1 (b) of the regula- 
tions the requirement of a deposit may 
be waived, at the discretion of any Col- 
lector of Customs, if the imported 
articles entered under Form E-29 are 
for use within the limits of his own port, 
due provision being made by the Collec- 
tor of Customs to secure the exportation 
of the articles immediately after such 
use.* 


Transport and Communication 


New Air-Mail Service, Montreal-Que- 
bec.—Air-mail service between Montreal 
and Quebec City, the ancient capital of 
Quebec, was inaugurated on April 16, 
1942, according to the Canadian press. 
The new route joins Montreal, Three 
Rivers, Cap de la Madeleine, and Quebec 
City. There had previously been only 
passenger service beginning in Decem- 
ber 1941. 

The air-mail and passenger service as 
presently constituted connects with all 
air lines arriving at the Dorval Airport 
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every morning from all parts of the 
Dominion and the United States. 

the return trip from Quebec City 
passengers and mail may transfer {, 
planes for Boston, New York, or other 


points. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—During March 
about 75 percent of the dollars whi 
commercial banks were authorized by the 
Exchange Control Commisison to sel} to 
private persons, principally for the pay. 
ment of imports, were at the 31-pego. 
per-dollar rate and 25 percent at the 
25-peso-per-dollar rate. It is expected 
that during the first half of April the 
proportions will be 90 percent and 10 
percent, respectively. 

The time elapsed between the request 
for and the issuance of 25-peso exchange 
varies up to 3 months. Requests for 
3l-peso exchange are granted promptly 
to authorized importers, the delay vary- 
ing between a few days and 3 weeks 
depending upon whether requests are 
submitted just before or just after work 
sessions of the Exchange Control Com. 
mission. 

The British Government purchased al- 
most the entire Magallanes wool clips of 
1939-40 and 1940-41. This year the Brit- 
ish have not been interested because of 
lack of shipping. United States inter. 
ests, however, have so far purchased 
about one-third of the Magallanes clip 
which will provide Chile with about 
$1,500,000 in foreign exchange. The Ex- 
change Control Commission has decided 
that exporters of Magallanes wool must 
sell 15 percent of the resulting exchange 
at the official rate of 19.37 pesos per 
dollar; of the remainder, half must be 
sold at the 25-peso-per-dollar rate and 
half at the 3l1-peso-per-dollar rate. 


Transport and Communication 


Protecting Chile’s Ships.—The Foreign 
Office has notified the nations at war of 
Chilean ship markings. Today identical 


notes were sent to the United States, | 


Great Britain, Germany, Italy, and Japan 
through their diplomatic representatives 
in Santiago. 

At the same time new instructions 
were issued to ship masters, including an 
order to have their ships fully lighted. 


Colombia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Importation of  Untoasted Cacao 
Through Buenaventura and Ipiales Tem- 
porarily Permitted—Importation of un- 
toasted cacao beans through the ports 
of Buenaventura and Ipiales is permitted 
for a period of 6 months beginning 
March 26, 1942, according to decree No. 
769 of that date. 

Under the provisions of this decree 
cacao beans so imported are to be subject 
to sanitary inspection and must be 
shipped perfectly dry in double packing 
of paper or fiber. 
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Heretofore imports of cacao unless 
properly toasted were prohibited through 
the abovementioned ports. 


Transport and Communication 


Existing Handicaps.—Recent heavy 
rains brought virtually all rail traffic into 
Medellin, an important commercial cen- 
ter, to a halt. 

A shortage of gasoline is also causing 
considerable hardship, with private au- 
tomobile owners having to go without 


fuel. 
Costa Rica 


Economic Conditions 


Business became somewhat more re- 
stricted and economic conditions less 
favorable in February than in preced- 
ing months. The priority restrictions, 
imposed by the United States upon many 
commodities, have shown their effect on 
trade. Credits were generally tightened 
during the month. A decline in reve- 
nues, construction work, and foreign 
trade continued throughout February. 
A steady increase in prices was noted 
during the period. 

The cost of living showed a marked 
increase, particularly in rents and im- 
ported products. Among the latter, in- 
dustrial products and textiles showed the 
greatest increase. The wholesale-price 
index for national products also rose 
steadily. Unemployment remained neg- 
ligible, and no labor problems occurred 
during the month. No important bank- 
ruptcies were reported. 

Collections of United States exporters 
against local importers were reported by 
the banks to have continued satisfactor- 
ily during February, and there were few 
protested drafts. Although the credit 
situation has become more difficult, par- 
ticularly among small retail concerns, it 
is still possible for the larger houses of 
good reputation to obtain such credit as 
is necessary for the operation of their 
businesses. The Exchange Control 
Board continued to grant dollar ex- 
change during the month with a delay 
of about 90 days for articles of prime 
necessity; the delay was of 120 days for 
articles not considered prime necessities 
and in some cases increased to 180 days 
or more. The official rate of exchange 
remained pegged at 5.61 (buying) and 
5.62 (selling). 

Building and road construction de- 
clined with marked rapidity in February 
because of a shortage of cement and other 
materials. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


In general it may be stated that the 
decline of foreign trade, compared with 
the corresponding periods of last year, 
was far greater in quantity than in value. 
This indicated that the values of the in- 
fividual commodities have greatly in- 
creased. Coffee and gold exports showed 
a definite increase in February, while ba- 
nanas and cacao exports declined. Asin 
the case of imports, the United States re- 
mains Costa Rica’s principal customer, 
taking in February 89 percent of the 
quantity and 87 percent of the value of 
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the total export trade. Exports to the 
United States declined about 40 percent 
in quantity when compared with the Feb- 
ruary 1941 export figures. 


AGRICULTURE 


Banana shipments, all of which went 
to the United States, were smaller than 
in February 1941. No floods or blow- 
downs were reported during February. 
Cocoa exports continued in February. 
No planting of new cocoa crops was re- 
ported during the month, and there was 
no carry-over on hand. The exports of 
clean coffee to the United States for the 
month of February 1942 reached a figure 
twice as large as the quantity of coffee 
exported to the United States in the same 
month of 1941. Operations of the coffee 
industry under the Inter-American Cof- 
fee Agreement continued to be satisfac- 
tory. No surplus stocks were held by the 
Costa Rican Government or any organi- 
zation as of February 28, 1942. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The delay of the 
Exchange Control Board in granting dol- 
lar exchange is now 90 days for articles 
of prime necessity, and 120 days for ar- 
ticles not considered prime necessities 
and in some cases 180 days or more. 

Government Finances—Revenues of 
the Government for January, the latest 
month for which figures are available, to- 
taled 3,479,000 colones, while expenditures 
were 3,823,000 colones. Corresponding 
figures for January 1941 were, respec- 
tively, 3,224,000 and 3,260,000 colones. 
Expenditures showed a heavy decrease 
over those for December 1941, because nu- 
merous bills pending for many months 
had been paid in December, which made 
expenditures for that month abnormally 
high, while in January the acute lack of 
cement was said to have paralyzed con- 
struction work on the Pan American 
Highway and caused Government expen- 
ditures in this line to fall to negligible 


vroportions. 
Cuba 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Gasoline Restrictions.—An official an- 
nouncement says motorists will be 
granted a certain amount of gasoline 
daily. The amount to be given to each 
customer was not specified. It is known, 
however, that each Congressman will be 
permitted 6 gallons a day. 


Denmark 


Transport and Communications 


Shipping Losses.— Denmark, during 
the current conflict, has lost 78 ships 
representing 20 percent of the country’s 
total tonnage, according to the manager 
of the Danish Merchant Marine Officers 
Union. These figures do not include 
ships requisitioned by foreign govern- 
ments. Ships built or purchased from 
abroad during the war period numbered 
14, representing 60,600 tons deadweight. 
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Egypt 


Economic Conditions 


Labor conciliation boards are to be set 
up in all Provinces of Egypt, according 
to a miiitary proclamation issued March 
23, 1942, and published in the Journal 
Officiel of that date. The functions of 
the boards is to examine and settle any 
labor dispute that may arise. The 
boards are apparently expected to deal 
largely with working conditions, since 
their decisions must be approved by the 
Egyptian Minister of Public Health. A 
decision so approved is final. 


Exchange and Finance 


Yen Exchange Rate Fired.—The rate 
of the Japanese yen has been fixed at 580 
Egyptian piasters to 100 yen, effective 
December 9, 1941, and until further no- 
tice, according to a decree issued by the 
Egyptian Ministry of Finance on March 
17, 1942, and published in the Journal 
Officiel of March 23, 1942. This rate is 
to be the basis for payment of all obli- 
gations contracted in Japanese currency. 


Finland 


Economic Conditions 


Eprror’s Note.—The following discussion 
of conditions in Finland refers mainly to the 
situation that obtained last autumn. While 
the picture thus presented may not seem at 
first glance, particularly timely at this mo- 
ment, it is nevertheless significant. This 
account represents the latest authoritative 
general data obtainable from the far-north- 
ern nation; it foreshadows subsequent trends 
and serves to point up, rather vividly, today’s 
news from Finland. 
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INTERNAL ECONOMY BaDLY STRAINED 


Unmistakable symptoms of increasing 
inflation were already manifest in Fin- 
land by the end of October 1941. The 
quarterly review “Unitas” (published by 
A. B. Nordiska Foéreningsbanken, Hel- 
sinki) for November of last year states 
that by the end of the third quarter total 
note circulation was 6,532,000,600 Finnish 
marks, or more than three times the total 
on August 31, 1939, while production was 
decreasing and prices were rising rap- 
idly. Such limited foreign trade as could 
be carried on resulted in a formidable 
import balance (even when imports 
classed as military are excluded from 
consideration), and commodity short- 
ages were increasingly serious. 

The yield of the 1941 harvest was de- 
cidedly poor and may be considered as 
even worse than the meager results of 
the preceding year. The deficiency was 
particularly serious as concerned pota- 
toes, though nearly all other crops were 
so extremely unSatisfactory that at the 
end of October the general average yield 
was estimated as being at least 32 per- 
cent below the 1935-39 average. Finland 
was never more than 80 percent self- 
sufficient agriculturally, even under pre- 
war conditions; consequently the pros- 
pective developments from this situation 
are self-evident—particularly when the 
insufficiency of labor in agriculture is 
considered, in combination with the ex- 
ceptionally hard winter that followed. 

The volume of production in industries 
working for the Finnish home market 
evidently decreased during the quarter 
under review, because of increasing 
shortages of raw materials, labor, and 
transportation facilities, although the 
index by value of such production ob- 
scured this result because of price in- 
creases. By September even the value 
index showed a marked tendency to fall. 
Inactivity in the building industry was 
reflected in a precipitate drop in the 
value of building materials produced, de- 
spite the demand for cement for noncivil- 
ian purposes. The feztile industry also 
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suffered. Despite increased prices, short- 
age of goods caused a marked decline in 
the value of commodity sales in Finland 
during the quarter. 


The situation in industries producing 
export goods continued to be very un- 
favorable, and the index by volume indi- 
ceted that production did not amount to 
one-fourth of that achieved in the same 
quarter of 1937. The lack of oversea 
markets continued to burden the lumber 
and paper industries particularly, while 
the limited markets still available for 
plywood were not sufficient to prevent a 
continued and serious decline in that in- 
dustry’s production. Existing stocks per- 
mitted some increase in exports of lum- 
ber and chemical pulp. 

Foreign trade continued to suffer from 
war conditions. Imports reached a total 
value of 2,210,000,000 Finnish marks for 
the quarter, compared with a total of 
1,400,000,000 marks for the same quarter 
of 1940. Prices during the 1941 quarter 
were about 40 percent higher than those 
for the 1940 quarter. Scandinavian 
countries supplied 30 percent of the total, 
while Germany’s share was 55 percent. 
Oil cake, wool, and hides were unobtain- 
able. Textiles (both raw and manufac- 
tured), coal, gasoline, and sheet iron 
could not be had in quantities exceeding 
one-half of normal requirements, and as 
concerned woolen goods and raw cotton 
only 30 percent was secured. Pig-iron 
imports were 25 percent below normal 
needs. 


The volume of exports during the 
quarter was about one-tenth of that for 
the comparable 1940 quarter. Germany 
took 60 percent of exports, and 20 per- 
cent went to Scandinavian countries. 


The balance of trade showed a 1,038,- 
000,000-mark import excess for the third 
quarter of 1941, against 513,000,000 marks 
in that quarter of 1940, the excess of im- 
ports over exports for the first 10 months 
of 1941 totaling 3,700,000,000 marks. 
Prior to the war, Finnish foreign trade 
usually resulted in a small export balance 
each year. 

The rise in import prices was accentu- 
ated during the quarter (the increase be- 
ing 10 percent), and such prices aver- 
aged 130 percent over the 1939 level. 
Since that year c. i. f. prices of sugar, 
hides and gasoline have trebled, and 
those of coal, iron, steel, salt, and corn 
have doubled. Domestic wholesale prices 
have increased about 80 percent since the 
war began. The cost-of-living index (on 
the peacetime consumption basis) rose 
another 4 points during the quarter and 
was 46 percent above the pre-war level. 
The standard of living had been so re- 
duced that, computed on the basis of 
rationed consumption, the cost of living 
was only 22 percent above pre-war, how- 
ever. 


A 2,000,000,000-mark Government bond 
issue was launched on September 15, and 
is said to have been subscribed by Novem- 
ber 15, 1941. (Earlier issues floated dur- 
ing the year totaled 2,300,000,000 marks.) 
Deposits in joint-stock banks increased 
materially and were largely invested in 
Government securities. The index of 
prices of stocks on the Helsinki exchange 
showed a 16-percent increase during the 
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quarter, although there was q 
from the high reached in August 194] 


France 


decline 


Tarifj[s and Trade Control; 


Meats: Slaughter Taxes on Imports Jn. 
creased.—The slaughter taxes Collecteg 
on meats from certain animals, fresh 
frozen, cooked, salted or prepared, im- 
ported into France have been increased 
from 0.35 and 0.45 franc to 0.70 and 0.99 
franc, respectively, per kilogram, by the 
budget law of December 31, 1941, pyp. 
lished in the Journal Officiel of January 
1, 1942. 

Wares of Precious Metals: Hallmark. 
ing Tar on Silverware Increased; Assay 
Fees Increased.—The guaranty or hall. 
marking tax collected in France on jm. 
ported and domestic manufactured arti. 
cles of silver has been increased from 13 
to 30 francs per 100 grams, by the budget 
law of December 31, 1941, published jn 
the Journal Officiel of January 1, 1949. 

At the same time, the testing or assay 
fees on wares of gold, platinum, or silver, 
which are collected in addition to the 
guaranty taxes, have been increased, 

Lighters: Internal Taxes Increased,* 


French Morocco 
Tarif[s and Trade Controls 


Mustard and Condiments: Inspection 
Certificate and Fee Required for Er- 
ports.* 


Guatemala 


Exchange and Finance 


Customs Receipts, March.—Import du- 
ties for March totaled 295,000 quetzales 
and export duties 231,000. Correspond- 
ing figures for March 1941 are, respec- 
tively, 314,000 and 273,000 quetzales. 


Haiti 
Economic Conditions 


Although Haitian imports and exports 
declined somewhat during the early 
months of 1942, values for the fiscal 
period October 1, 1941, through Febru- 
ary 28, 1942, were above those for the 
corresponding period last year—with 4 
favorable balance of trade of $756,400 
against an unfavorable balance of 
$1,074,600 a year previously. Exports 
for the 5 months ended February 194 
were valued at $4,157,848 and imports a 
$3,401,406. 

Basically the trade situation is good 
The sale of Haitian products abroad, a 
rising prices, over a period of months, 
has resulted in the creation of a new pul- 
chasing power in the country, and it is 
reported that number of local importers 
have placed orders abroad and are now 
awaiting deliveries. Great Britain ha 
agreed to buy Haiti’s 1942 sugar crop 
The price of raw cotton, fixed by exectr 
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tive order of February 23, 1942, at 3 cents 
r pound, has been amended so as to fix 
the price to planters at 2.4 cents per 


und. 
Pe pecree No. 116, published in Le Moni- 
teur, February 23, 1942, suspends consti- 
tutional guaranties for the duration of 


the war. 


Honduras 


Economic Conditions 


Honduran economy in 1941 reflected 
vividly the war conditions prevailing 
throughout the world, and particularly 
the pre-war policies of the United 
States—the country which received 96.3 
percent of Honduran exports and was the 
source of 76.1 percent of Honduran im- 
ports during the fiscal year 1940-41. 
Business contracted slightly following a 
sharp rise in the price of imported goods 
and a slight rise in domestic prices, while 
wages remained constant. Honduran 
balance of commodity trade remained 
passive, with imports exceeding exports. 
There was a rise in general exports, how- 
ever, caused by a 7-percent increase in 
banana shipments. Imports also roSe as 
a result of anticipatory speculation re- 
garding possible war shortages and ship- 
ping difficulties. 

A decline in Government revenues, 
caused by a drop in customs receipts re- 
sulting from decreased imports of duti- 
able commodities, forced a curtailment 
of Government expenditures for the year. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Total foreign trade increased slightly 
in the fiscal year in comparison with the 
preceding period. Significant changes 
were experienced in trade relations with 
the United States, Germany, and Japan. 
Total exports to and imports from the 
United States were on the increase, with 
exports amounting to 55.5 percent of the 
total Honduran trade with the United 
States. There were no exports to Ger- 
many in 1940-41, and exports to Japan 
declined sharply. 

From the standpoint of trade direc- 
tion, the effects of the war on Honduras 
are shown very clearly by a tendency 
toward increased trade with countries in 
the Western Hemisphere. Honduran 
commerce with El Salvador increased. 
From the standpoint of total trade El 
Salvador ranked second among nations 
trading with Honduras. Approximately 
6.1 percent of imports were from El Sal- 
vador, and 2.8 percent of exports went 
to El Salvador. Japan ranked third 
among the countries trading with Hon- 
duras, having been the source of 6.7 per- 
cent of Honduran imports and having 
received 0.2 percent of Honduran ex- 
ports. 

Approximately 74 percent of total im- 
ports consisted of manufactured goods; 
15 percent were raw materials; and 11 
percent were foodstuffs. Bananas, pre- 
cious metals, and hulled coffee accounted 
for 90 percent of all Honduran exports. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


With the successful control of the 
Sigatoka leaf disease in several areas, 
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conditions in the banana industry have 
improved slightly. In other areas there 
has been a general shift in the location 
of the plantations. There was an expan- 
sion in activities in the Coyoles district 
of the Agua River Valley near Olanchito. 
Banana production in general rose 7 per- 
cent, but in the Ulua River region pro- 
duction was reduced by approximately 15 
percent during the last 3 months of 1941 
because of the hurricane fringe which 
tcuched that area in September. 

The coffee industry contracted during 
1941, because of poor weather conditions 
in the area around San Pedro Sula. 
Nevertheless, the Inter-American Coffee 
Agreement proved a stabilizing influence 
on the industry in general. Although 
coffee is the second-ranking agricultural 
export from Honduras, exports usually 
account for less than 2 percent of total 
exports. The shipments of coffee to the 
United States during the first year of the 
agreement, ended October 1, 1941, were 
approximately 250,000 pounds less than 
the Honduran quota. 

Tobacco production remained almost 
unchanged. There have been several at- 
tempts in recent years to grow higher 
grades of tobacco for wrapper leaf, but 
with only moderate success. With the 
consent of the Honduran Government, a 
large United States fruit company is 
sponsoring an agricultural school which 
is to be constructed near Tegucigalpa. 
In the lumber industry there were 
marked increases in the exportation of 
mahogany, cedar, and lignum vitae. 


MINING AND MANUFACTURING 


Exports of gold and silver declined in 
the 1940-41 fiscal year; these shipments 
amounted to 22.5 percent of total Hon- 
duran exports during that period, com- 
pared with approximately 27 percent 
during the preceding fiscal year. Pre- 
cious metals continued as the second 
most important export from Honduras. 

Nearly all manufacturing industries 
showed a general increase in production. 
Only those engaged in making shirts and 
undergarments showed a significant de- 
cline. 

Work on Honduran roads continued 
slowly in 1941, with an increase of 
slightly over 100 kilometers of all- 
weather roads completed. Only a lim- 
ited amount of maintenance work was 
done on the completed portion of the 
Inter-American Highway. 


India 


Exchange and Finance 


Developments in Varied Fields ——Postal 
certificates for the export of precious 
stones and semiprecious stones from In- 
dia, by post, may be issued by authorized 
foreign-exchange dealers only provided 
the sender of the parcel can show a li- 
cense issued by the Export Trade Con- 
troller permitting the export of the 
consignment—according to a Reserve 
Bank of India circular of November 10, 
1941. This license requirement is in ad- 
dition to the requirement that permission 
must be obtained from the Reserve Bank 
of India for such shipments, under a 
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Government of India notification of Jan- 
uary 11, 1941. The requirement does not 
apply to pearls, for the dispatch of which 
authorized dealers may issue postal cer- 
tificates without requiring a license from 
the Export Trade Controller. 

Exchange certificates are now required 
in India for all parcels dispatched to des- 
tinations outside the sterling area, ac- 
cording to a postal notice recently issued 
by the Government of India. This ex- 
change certificate must attest that: 
either the contents of the parcels are 
such that no transaction in foreign ex- 
change is involved or that the foreign- 
currency proceeds of the goods shipped 
will be surrendered within 6 months to 
the Reserve Bank. Exceptions to this 
requirement are parcels dispatched under 
the orders of the Central Government, 
the military, naval, or air-force author- 
ities in India, or, under specified condi- 
tions, by gazetted officers or persons 
entitled to use service postage stamps. 

Special licenses may be obtained, on 
application to the Reserve Bank, for par- 
cels dispatched to countries where, in 
consequence of the absence of banking 
facilities, senders are unable to obtain 
certification that the foreign-exchange 
proceeds of the parcels will be surren- 
dered. 

A Reserve Bank of India circular of 
November 29, 1941, informed authorized 
dealers that freight on goods consigned 
from non-Empire territories such as 
Iran, Afghanistan, and Goa (Portuguese 
India) and shipped from Indian ports to 
Canada and the United States, must be 
collected from the exporter or his ship- 
ping agents in United States dollars. 
Where such goods are consigned by rail 
from the country of export to a shipping 
agent at an Indian port, for shipment to 
Canada or the United States, application 
for exemption from the export-control 
procedure in respect of the consignment 
must be made to the Reserve Bank by the 
shipping agent through an authorized 
dealer. Such exemption will be granted 
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only provided the shipping agent ar- 
ranges to deliver the amount of the 
freight in United States dollars to the 
Steamer agents or to an authorized 
dealer or, alternatively, furnishes a bank 
guaranty that the freight will be sur- 
rendered in United States currency, on 
the realization of the proceeds. Where 
the goods are consigned by sea from the 
country of export, for transshipment at 
an Indian port, the steamer agents will 
be required to collect the freight in dol- 
lars and to surrender the amount so 
collected to an authorized dealer against 
rupees unless the vessel is of United 
States nationality or chartered by United 
States nationals. When applying for 
remittances of freight in United States 
dollars, steamer agents of United States 
vessels must certify that the amount 
comprises only collections on account of 
goods emanating from India and that no 
freight on account of non-Empire goods 
has been collected in rupees. 

A notice issued by the Reserve Bank 
of India on January 14, 1942, states that, 
in view of the fact that approval of the 
Reserve Bank is necessary in order to 
make remittances to foreign countries, 
any firm desirous of engaging engineers 
or other employees from outside the 
sterling area should first apply to the 
Reserve Bank to ascertain whether it 
is prepared to allow remittances in 
United States dollars or other foreign 
currency of the salaries of the employees 
or part thereof, which they find it neces- 
sary to remit. 

A declaration must be completed by 
all persons of non-Empire nationality 
who wish to make remittances of foreign 
exchange for private purposes. In the 
case of persons who wish to make a 
regular monthly remittance, this form 
need only be completed when the first 
payment is made. 

It was pointed out by the Reserve Bank 
that the granting of passport visas to 
foreigners to come to India does not of 
itself entitle them, if they secure em- 
ployment in India, to remit any portion 
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of their rupee salaries to countries out- 
side the sterling area. 

The above restrictions do not apply to 
remittances made by non-Empire na- 
tionals who were resident in India prior 
to January 14, 1942. The remittances of 
non-Empire nationals who receive their 
salaries in foreign currency, such as trav- 
eling representatives of foreign firms or 
missionaries, will not be restricted. 

A circular issued by the Reserve Bank 
of India, January 16, 1942, provides that: 
In all cases where marine Policies’ are 
written in United States or Canadian 
dollars, covering both exports from In- 
dia to the United States or Canada and 
imports from these countries, which are 
invoiced in dollars, premiums must be 
collected in United States or Canadian 
dollars. Authorized dealers are empow- 
ered to sell foreign exchange for this 
purpose. 

Dollar premiums so collected must 
either be retained in a special United 
States or Canadian dollar account, held 
either by the insurance company, with 
a bank in India, or elsewhere in the ster- 
ling area, or the dollars must be sold to a 
bank in the sterling area. United States 
or Canadian dollars will be provided to 
meet claims when necessary. 

Companies are required to submit quar- 
terly returns to the Reserve Bank of 
India. 

On February 14, the Government of 
India issued a customs order prohibiting 
the import into India of currency or 
bank notes, other than those of the Re- 
serve Bank of India, Government 
of India, Burma Government, Ceylon 
rupee notes, Iranian rial notes or Af- 
ghan notes, without the permission of 
the Reserve Bank of India. The Reserve 
Bank of India thereupon issued a general 
permission authorizing the import of cur- 
rency bank notes covered by the above 
order provided they are declared to cus- 
toms on arrival. Effective February 14, 
1942, authorized dealers are not per- 
mitted to purchase any currency or bank 
notes of the kind specified above unless 
the holder is in possession of a declaration 
form duly signed by the customs. 


Madagascar 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Quinine, Cycle Tires and Tubes, Wine 
Casks, and Certain Woolen Fabrics: Im- 
port Duties Suspended or Reduced Tem- 
porarily.* 

Haricot 
Fizred.* 


Beans: Export Standards 


Mexico 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty Substantially Reduced on 
Barbed Wire.—The Mexican import duty 
on barbed wire has been reduced from 
0.05 peso per legal kilogram to 0.50 peso 
per 100 gross kilograms, by a Mexican 
Presidential decree, published April 1, 
1942, and effective 3 days thereafter. 

Gas for Lighting and Fuel, and Gas 
and Liquid-Fuel Stoves, Heaters, and 
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Burners Made Exempt From Im 
Duties——Natural and artificial gag, gy. 
cept acetylene, for lighting and fuel, and 
gas and liquid-fuel stoves, heaters, toast. 
ers, burners, and iron or steel cylinders 
for use as gas containers have been le 
exempt from import duty in Mexico, yp. 
der provisions of a Presidential decree 
published and effective March 31, 1949 
These duty exemptions were decreed to 
facilitate and stimulate the use of 
and liquid fuels, and to reduce the de. 
mand for charcoal. 

The products accorded duty-free entry 
under this decree are as follows, former 
duties being shown in parentheses: 

Natural or artificial gas, except acety- 
lene, for lighting or fuel, in cylinders 
drums or tank cars (0.30 peso per 109 
liters); copper pipes, with an exterior 
diameter up to 15 millimeters (0.10 peso 
per gross kilogram) ; iron or steel cylin. 
ders for exclusive use as containers for 
gas for lighting or heating, except thoge 
for acetylene (0.08 peso per gross kilo. 
gram); cabinets of ordinary metals for 
safeguarding gas cylinders or drums 
(new); stoves, heaters, ovens, and toast- 
ers of all kinds, not electric, for burning 
liquid or gaseous fuels (0.15 peso per 
gross kilogram); and burners for gas or 
liquid-fuel stoves, heaters, and toasters 
(new). 

Additional Products Made Subject to 
Prior Export Permits——Garlic and man- 
ufactured articles of wool and wool miz- 
tures have been placed under export con- 
trol in Mexico and made subject to prior 
export permits issued by the Department 
of National Economy before exports will 
be permitted, according to a Mexican 
Presidential decree published and effec- 
tive March 30, 1942. 

Hair or bristles of hogs, horses, and 
cattle have also been added to the list 
of products under export control in Mex- 
ico and made subject to the same ex- 
port-permit requirement, by a further 
Mexican decree published and effective 
March 31, 1942. 

Under provisions of both decrees, ex- 
ports of these products from Mexico will 
be authorized by that Department only 
when in its opinion the needs of the do- 
mestic market have been satisfied. 

{For previous announcement of the list of 


products subject to export control, see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 17, 1942.) 


Newfoundland 


Economic Conditions 


Newfoundland continues to enjoy un- 
usual prosperity. For the first time in 
many years the winter has been a period 
of intense activity instead of hiberna- 
tion. Employment and industry are 
booming in response to the war effort, 
and trade is exceptionally active. The 
main problem of many importers is the 
obtaining of supplies. This involves 
not only priorities but also the overcom- 
ing of congestion in transportation. To 
date, there have been no important 
shortages. Cost of living, however, has 
continued to rise. As of March 7—latest 
date for which figures are available—t 
was 36 percent higher than in October 
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1938, the date which forms the base of 
the official index. 


FISHERIES OUTLOOK CAUSES CONCERN 


Business interests feel some concern 
over the fisheries outlook. The attrac- 
tions, for labor, of construction work 
at high wages have proved stronger than 
the uncertainties and hazards of a fish- 
ing voyage, and it has been difficult to 
find men to man the ships. It is too early 
however, to make predictions as to the 
outcome of the summer fishery, since the 
work does not begin on a large scale until 
May. Portugal has offered to take large 
quantities of salt cod at higher than cur- 
rent prices, but stocks have been disposed 
of with the exception of those reserved 
for Puerto Rico and the other West In- 
dies. The need for adequate supplies of 
salt at a reasonable price is being stressed 
by the fishermen’s organization. 

An increased market in the United 
States for Newfoundland herring is seen 
in the recent decision reclassifying her- 
ring milt and roe so that the United 
States duty will be 10 percent ad valorem 
instead of 20 cents a pound. 

The new herring factory at Bay of 
Islands has been operating since the mid- 
die of March with approximately 500 
parrels of crude fish handled every 24 
hours. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finance.—For the first 9 
months of the fiscal year ended March 
30 Government revenue amounted to 
$15,705,000 and expenditure to $10,170,- 
000. The surplus of revenue, $5,535,000, 
is the largest ever recorded for a similar 
period, and it compares with the surplus 
of $342,000 reported in the corresponding 
months of the fiscal year 1940-41. Cus- 
toms duties account for the major por- 
tion of the revenue, and they continue 
to be maintained at a high level. 


Transport and Communication 


Convenient 
Newfoundland Government has author- 
ized Trans-Canada Airlines to operate a 
passenger, mail, and express service be- 
tween Moncton, New Brunswick, and 
Newfoundland points. ‘“Familiarization 
flights” are now taking place, and daily 
scheduled service was expected to begin 
about May 1. The tentative schedule 
provides for departure from St. John’s 
daily at 1 p. m., with connections at 
Moncton for Montreal and United States 
cities. It will be possible to leave St. 
John’s at 1 p. m. and arrive at New York 
before midnight—a matter of 10 or 11 
hours instead of the minimum of 5 days 
required by steamer. 

Air-mail rates have been tentatively 
set at 9 cents an ounce to all parts of the 
Dominion of Canada, and 9 cents for 
each half-ounce for mail addressed to 
the United States. 

Better Railway Schedules—On April 
26 the Newfoundland Railway began its 
summer schedule of three trains weekly, 
with expresses leaving St. John’s on Sun- 
days, Tuesdays, and Thursdays, arriving 
at Port-aux-Basques 1 day later. There 
is hope that a daily service across the 
island may be inaugurated by the end 
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New Air Service —The 
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of June, but this depends on traffic at 
the time and the receipt of new 
equipment. 

The press reports that a considerable 
quantity of new rolling stock has been 
ordered from Canadian car shops; also, 
that arrangements have been made for 


additional steamer service between Nova 


Scotia and St. John’s. 


Nicaragua 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Most-Favored-Nation Commercial 
Treaty with France Denounced and Duty 
Concessions Thereunder Canceled.—The 
treaty of commerce and navigation be- 
tween France and Nicaragua, signed on 
May 4, 1938, and providing for limited 
most-favored-nation treatment and 
quota concessions for Nicaraguan coffee 
on the part of France and for duty con- 
cessions by Nicaragua on numerous 
French products, was denounced by Nic- 
aragua on January 17, 1942, and under 
the terms of the treaty became inopera- 
tive on April 17, 1942. The conventional 
duty reductions accorded to France un- 
der the treaty, and extended to the 
United States, the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, and Italy, as most-favored-na- 
tions, are thus no longer in effect. The 
Nicaraguan Government gave as its rea- 
son for denouncing the convention the 
present impossibility of trade with France 
and the loss of customs revenue on im- 
ports from other countries enjoying most- 
favored-nation treatment. 

[See COMMERCE ReEports of August 13, 1938, 


for list of products affected and for previous 
announcement of treaty.] 


Palestine 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Indication that Import License Has 
Been Obtained Required on Parcel-Post 
Packages.—The Postal Administration of 
Palestine now requires that parcel-post 
packages valued at £1 sterling or more, 
entering Palestine, bear endorsements on 
the wrappers indicating that the required 
import licenses have been obtained by 
the addressees, according to a notice 
published in the United States Postal 
Bulletin for April 22, 1942. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
11, 1942, for the announcement of the re- 


quirement of import licenses for the above 
parcel-post packages in Palestine. | 


Sweden 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Tobacco Manufactures: Ad Valorem 
Excise Taxes Increased.—Effective De- 
cember 1, 1941, the Swedish ad valorem 
excise taxes assessed on the retail price 
of certain imported and domestic tobacco 
products were increased, according to 
Stockholm press reports of December 4, 
1941. 

Tobacco products are now subject to 
the following ad valorem rates (former 
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rates in parentheses): cigars, imported, 
56 (44), domestic, 52 (40); cigarillos, im- 
ported, 61 (53), domestic, 60 (52); ciga- 
rettes with paper mouthpieces, imported, 
61 (55), domestic, 70 (64); cigarettes 
without paper mouthpieces, imported, 61 
(59), domestic, 70 (68) ; smoking tobacco, 
imported, 71 (67), domestic, 71 (67); 
chewing tobacco, imported, 53 (53), do- 
mestic, 43 (43); and snuff, imported, 59 
(53), domestic, 57 (51). 

[In addition to the above, imported 
tobacco products are subject to a special 
tax of 7 percent ad valorem.] 

It is reported that the tax on chewing 
tobacco was increased because consump- 
tion of this tobacco product is steadily 
diminishing. 

As a result of these new excise taxes 
the local price of United States manufac- 
tured cigarettes advanced about 20 per- 
cent so that a pack of 20 cigarettes sells 
for approximately 4.20 crowns ($1). Be- 
cause of war conditions, present imports 
of United States cigarettes into Sweden 
are reported to be limited. 


Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Lead Compounds: Import Permits Re- 
quired.—Special permits from the Import 
and Export Section of the Swiss Federal 
Department of Public Economy are 
required, since February 7, 1942, for im- 
ports of a variety of lead compounds, by 
an ordinance of February 4 of the above 
Department, published in the Feuille 
Officielle Suisse du Commerce of the 
latter date. The commodities concerned 
are lead acetate, litharge, lead sulphate, 
white lead, massicot, and red lead. 

Methyl Alcohol: Special Permits Re- 
quired for Imports—Importation of 
crude methyl alcohol into Switzerland 
is permitted only under special authori- 
zation from the Swiss Chemical Syndi- 
cate at Berne, by an ordinance of the 

(Continued on p. 39) 
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)DITIES 


* IRELAND (EIRE) .—Current allotments 


Aeronautical Bevera ges of coal to Eire by the United iam 


are barely one-sixth normal require. 





ments—the allotment amounting to 1,099 


Products * Cusa.—Exports of rum from Cuba to tons ger seek. 


the United States totaled 155,543 gallons Shi : ‘ : 
: . : ppers prefer sailing to Dublin 
* CHILE.—Traffic handled by the Chilean valued at $762,133 during 1941, compared rather than to Cork, it is stated. oa 


Air Line (Linea Aérea Nacional) during — with_ 159,004 gallons valued at $805,642 = 5, manufactured gas was rationed in 
the first 10 months of 1941 was notably during 1940. Last year’s volume of trade the former city beginning March 3, Ip 
higher than in the 2 preceding years, ac- was the smallest since 1934 except for dustry reports indicate, howewls = 
cording to press statements. The num- 1938 when purchases of Cuban rum to- given a minimum of coal and other mate. 
ber of passengers carried and of pas- taled 146,085 gallons valued at $816,821. rials, even the intermediate industrial 


senger-kilometers were more than twice group most seriously affected will be able 


the total for the entire year 1940, while ¥ to operate satisfactorily until the 
hours of flight and kilometers flown were Chet ] icals of the year. re 
also greater. The only decrease was in 


* Peru.—The presence in Peru Of coal, 


ee ee ee * Norway.—The Borregaard Cellulose suitable in its natural form for blast fur. 


The 1939 and 1940 traffic of the Chilean Factory in Norway has completed plans nanen tn ateel wroduction, ic salen 
Air Line had made a poor showing in for local production of its own carbon engineers’ studies announced ta " 
comparison with 1938. Most of the vari- disulfide requirements, and the capital by the President of the Republic. Th 
ous items had registered declines, and stock of the company is being increased coal need not be converted to cole alae e 
a ce was to allow the development, according to use, it is stated, and two fields expan 
smaller in 1940 than in 1938. As a result, the European press. iment plrmenBen re nendaie te ‘nea 


the expansion taking place in 1941 rep- ed ; it stem Gieui- 
resents a marked reversal of the previous Formerly importing its carbo : d'ate operation. 
































fide from Germany, the company has Because of world conditions, the Perv. 
Coane. ° found plentiful supplies of sulfur and vian Government is also considering the 
Automotive charcoal | available—the latter in the development of a coal export trade with 
company’s own forests. The extension of neighboring countries. Studies have 
the factory involves an increase in capi- been undertaken by engineers to deter- 
Products talization from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 mine the proximity of fields to existing 
kroner. means of transportation, the quality of 
* Canapa.—Exports of automobiles and the coal, and the proven tonnage. Given 
parts from Canada during March, and l d ¥ k favorable results, both the Government 
for the entire first quarter of the present Coa an OKC and the private companies aided by the 
year, are shown in the following table: Government will develop other fields. 
* Canapa.—A recent investigation of at * Unirep Kincpom.—The possibility that 
Canadian produce least 100,000,000 tons of lignite deposits coal having from 80 to 88 percent carbon 
“ — in a small area of northern Ontario may on a dry ashfree basis will eventually be 
Classification March es - ed mean a reserve fuel supply for the Prov- suitable for coke production is foreseen 
. ince, according to reports. Proposals by Capt. J. G. Bennett, Director of the 
Nae Peet aang have been made for the Ontario govern- British Coal Utilization Research Asso- 
oy Dollars :~¥ Dollars ment to erect a semicommercial process- ciation. The result would be a vast in- 
J SS eo A ing plant at the site. aeree. crease in the available supply, and a 
Automobiles, freight: At the same time, reports indicated matter of interest to collieries not in the 
" J-ton capacity or | that experiments might lead to commer- coke-production field and market at 
i iasinties-tesiipesl 3, 123) 1,918, 766) 7,728) 6, 422, 300 cial development of the lignite field. It present. 
x de aude 8, 553/11, 839, elie 1 37, 480, 972 is uncertain, however, how much of the Captain Bennett’s conclusions, read be- 
Automobiles, pass- fuel is economicaliy recoverable, and it is fore several groups of coke specialists 
vent ot 9500 or further indicated that lignite is unsuit- and reported by the Colliery Guardian, 
VS iano ge = 97,044] 498 229, 956 “—~ ed oe as oan show that 75 percent of the oven coke 
alued at over RPE IOS n the uncertain event of availability o at present goes to blast furnaces and 
Be he be eng 24) 227, 451) 1,229, 991,870 the fuel, northern Ontario might find cupolas, while 80 percent of gas-works 
$1,000_-..........| 24] 25,696, 211) 230,046 itself less dependent on present coal im- coke is used for heating water. Oven 
Automobiles, parts of.|-..-.- a ---| Se ports from the United States and from coke has been subjected to greatly flue- 
other Canadian sources. tuating demand between 1913 and 1938, 
* SweDEn.—Producer-gas motor vehicles Canada’s coal imports increased 14 per- records show, whereas sale of gas-works 
operating in Sweden on November 1, 1941, cent last year, according to figures re- coke has been fairly steady. 
totaled 71,474, representing about 29 per- leased by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- Since oven coke may run against a 
cent of the country’s whole fleet of motor tistics. Both coke and coal industries contracting market, because blast-fur- 
vehicles, according to the European experienced increased activity throughout nace technique constantly tends toward 
press. Of this total, about 39.5 percent the year. Details of the Dominion’s po- economy of fuel costs, coke manufac- 
use wood fuel and the rest mainly char- sition are shown in the following table: turers are concerned about future devel- 
coal. Included in the total were 39,000 opments of the market. Such factors as 
trucks, covering a weekly average of Item | 1940 1941 the increasing use of fuel oi] and natural 
8,445,600 miles. The 3,700 busses in op- oteniaaininsitiiainmamnaiaeeasan ; - gas in America, as well as the increasing 
eration had a weekly average perform- | ones | Tons use of scrap in place of iron ore in Great § 
ance of 1,341,360 miles. Coal imports... _._.__.-- | 17, aan 21, 808, 861 Britain, are matters of concern to coke 
The number of producer-gas vehicles Goi'ewhuiuetion. | gorgo00 | giao ‘manufacturers. 
_ has continued to increase rapidly and is Coal production... } ' @) | 18, 155, 557 Possible lines of development suggested 
estimated to have reached 75,000 by the are crop drying, heavy-duty cooking, road 





beginning of 1942. 1 Not given. transport (gas producers and steam 
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wagons), stationary gas producers, spe- 
cial furnaces for high-temperature proc- 
esses, water-gas production, and the open 
fire. Some of these trends are difficult 
to foresee, but the most coveted market 
js that catering to the open fire. 

The Colliery Guardian, however, sur- 
yeys the future somewhat pessimistically, 
pecause it feels that no latent develop- 
ment in home markets could compen- 
sate for a decline in the use for which 
coke was intended, that of smelting iron 
ores. Yet the journal hails Captain Ben- 
nett’s work as a necessary preamble to 
further research, indicating at the same 
time that the future of ‘metallurgical 
coke is the important question. 


Construction 


* ARGENTINA.—The Government has an- 
nounced a plan to extend water, drain- 
age, and sanitary services generally to 
towns, Villages, and hamlets lying within 
a radius of 35 kilometers from Palermo, 
where the main “Obras Sanitarias” in- 
stallations are located, according to the 
South American press. 

The work will be spread over a period 
of approximately 30 years and will in- 
volve an expenditure of about $300,- 
000,000. The main items of expenditure 
are estimated as follows: extension of 
the present filter installations in Palermo, 
$17,000,000; construction of a new intake 
and filtering center alongside the present 
waterworks in Palermo, $87,200,000; 
construction of new factories for the 
elaboration of sulphuric acid, etc., $6,- 
500,000; new distributory deposits, $31,- 
500,000; alterations to existing deposits, 
$4,500,000; similar installations in the 
Province of Buenos Aires, $26,000,000; 
feeding system installations for the 
deposits, $44,000,000; modifications to 
distributory network, mains, etc., $35,- 
000,000; extension of Provincial distrib- 
utory network, $28,000,000; expropria- 
tions, $1,600,000; and complementary 
constructions, $19,700,000. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


* BoLtivia.—No new public work can be 
undertaken without the approval of the 
Directorate General of Hydraulic and 
Electric Works, according to a recent 
Government decree, if the project comes 
under any of the following classifications: 
water systems, sewer systems, road pav- 
ing, electric power or light plants, agri- 
cultural irrigation, maintenance of navi- 
gable rivers. 

The Directorate General of Hydraulic 
and Electric Works, which was estab- 
lished in March 1942 as a division of the 
Ministry of Public Works, will also study 
the immense reserves of Bolivian water 
power as yet undeveloped. 


* Untrep Kincpom.—Exporters of a wide 
range of electrical apparatus, appliances, 
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batteries, magnets, and other electrical 
products are now required to obtain li- 
censes for exports to all destinations. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Purchases by AMA for Lend-Lease and 
Related Needs 


The U. S. Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration purchased the following 
foods during the week ended April 11: 








Commodity Quantity 

Cheese, American_......._..- ..pounds_- 5, 527, 299 
Milk: 

Dry skim— 

| Ee ee iS 3, 932, 340 
me Ee 1, 620, 120 

Evaporated _____-. .. cases 974, 460 

Condensed_--.._- ie sele weve oraceaeeeee 11, 000 
Eggs: — 

Dried......- ee 20, 935, 445 

CR: cases. 5, 580 
Oleomargine._- .- pounds. 15, 680, 000 
Meat: 

Canned__.-. cha Sie ta eh arcane 22, 701, 002 

Se ear ae ee SS 18, 954, 500 
Frozen pork loins LER: eee ee 5, 577, 202 
On Cae... ..-....--. .. bundles. 128, 170 
Beef bungs__---_.__- : ..---pieces_ 31, 300 
Edible tallow. io klar taco ciao 217, 500 
Lard... wee ere 17, 492, 320 
Wien, onnmed...........-.. .--cases. 50, 454 
Granulated sugar .... pounds 57, 186, 500 
Cottonseed meal. ark . Rees Ee 187, 500 
Meat and bone meal__.._.___-- a 560, 000 
Oats. -- Fe a TE SER Lee do-_. 300, 000 
i |. ne.” 1, 500, 000 
Grapefruit: 

aaa Ses 11, 550 

gcd niche ies . tons. 416. 61 
Oranges for pulp_...---............. boxes. 5, 430 
Clg eS pounds. 20, 946, 900 
Dried peas. ....... ee ee . ..do__- 1, 200, 000 
Sweetpotatoes._.................. bushels__| 43, 559 
ON SEE 1, 018. 8 
Vitamin A fish oil__......... million units_-| 590, 090 





These supplies can be used for domes- 
tic distribution to public-aid families, 
for free school lunches, for the Red Cross, 
for shipment under terms of the Lend- 
Lease Act or other special programs, or 
for stabilization reserves. 

A monthly high record was set in 
March by the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration when purchases under 
the general program for Lend-Lease and 
other needs totaled $104,000,000. Poultry, 
meat, and dairy products comprised the 
largest group of commodities, both in 
volume and dollar value, during March 
as in previous months. Particularly 
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large purchases were made of canned 
and cured pork, lard, dried eggs, dry 
skim milk, cheese, and butter. 

Cumulative value of all farm products 
bought for Lend-Lease shipment and 
other distribution needs approximates 
$877,353,000 for the 12%4-month period 
ended March 31, 1942. 


Coffee 


OPA Ruling on Puerto Rico’s Green- 
Coffee Sales 


Because of conditions peculiar to the 
coffee industry of Puerto Rico, sales of 
green coffee in that Territory have been 
exempted from Revised Price Schedule 
No. 50 by the Office of the Price Admin- 
istrator. 

For more than 30 years the Puerto Rico 
coffee industry has been in a depressed 
condition. Efforts to relieve the industry 
have been made both by the Territorial 
Legislature and by the Congress of the 
United States. 

Puerto Rico coffee growers are required 
by law to sell 55 percent of their produc- 
tion for sale in the local market and are 
then at liberty to sell the remaining 45 
percent for export. The Territorial Com- 
missioner of Agriculture and Commerce 
is charged with the duty of fixing an- 
nually a minimum selling price for the 
local consumption quota, of not less than 
18 cents and not more than 22 cents per 
pound. He may also fix a reselling price 
at not less than the price paid the pro- 
ducer plus taxes. The minimum price 
is now 18'4 cents per pound and the re- 
Selling price is 20 cents per pound. 

There is now an aggregate subsidy of 
4 cents per pound on coffee sold for ex- 
port. Two cents of this subsidy are paid 
by the Puerto Rico Coffee Price-Stabiliz- 
ing Corporation (created by Act Num- 
bered 156, 1940 Laws 926) out of a tax 
of 14% cents per pound on all coffee sold 
in Puerto Rico. The other 2 cents are 
paid by the Unitea States Department 
of Agriculture under the provisions of 
section 32 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1937. 

As a result of the hurricane of 1928, 
Puerto Rico was forced to import large 
quantities of coffee. At the present time, 
however, imports are practically negli- 
gible. The main reason for this is that 
the Territory has been permitted to levy 
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prohibitive duties upon coffee imported 
from any source whatever. At present, 
the duty is 15 cents a pound on raw 
coffee and 18 cents a pound on roasted 
coffee. 

In the case of the conflict between 
State or Territorial laws and maximum 
prices established by the Price Adminis- 
trator, the latter are controlling. The 
minimum prices established under the 
laws of Puerto Rico for Puerto Rico cof- 
fee sold for local consumption exceed the 
maximum prices established under the 
schedule. Also, the Puerto Rican duties 
on imported coffee result in a price in 
excess of the maximum prices established 
by the schedule. 

However, the Puerto Rico minimum 
price law and the Puerto Rico duties 
are integral parts of an established pro- 
gram designed to relieve the depressed 
Puerto Rico coffee industry. This pro- 
gram has received the sanction of the 
Congress of the United States, at least 
insofar as the duties are concerned. This 
being the case, it is the judgment of the 
Price Administrator that Revised Price 
Schedule No. 50 should be amended to 
except sales of green coffee in Puerto Rico 
from the operation of the schedule. 


* BrRAz1iuL—Exports of coffee during 
February 1942, totaled 819,260 bags of 60 
kilograms each. Details are shown in 
the following table: 

















Destination | Bags! 

0 a sigan sein 264 
Union of South Africa__.___.______..._-.-- | 1, 300 
United States___.._-- : oneal 766, 968 
Argentina... ........... eee ae t | 17, 501 
_ tt a ee ; cinemas iecicced 11, 232 
i ee } 2, 100 
EO Ae ee. eae <a 11, 000 
A i ae ey ee 2, 300 
Ae Se eee 346 
Switzerland_____-__-- er os 16, 238 
i : eres 1] 

ee ETE a ae ee 819, 260 





1] bag=60 kilograms. 


* Et Satvapor.—The coffee market was 
reasonably active during March, with a 
steady demand, at ceiling prices, from 
the United States. Very little coffee re- 
mains for sale, however, and there is 
some difficulty in finding sellers. 

An average of estimates of the 1941-42 
crop is for a growth of 950,000 bags; the 
1940-41 crop was 678, 787 bags. 

A large fire in warehouses and other 
facilities at the port of Acajutla, on April 
7, destroyed some 85,000 bags of coffee. 

Exports for the first 3 months of the 
1942 calendar year amounted to 370,120 
bags, of which the United States took 
362,136 bags, compared with 241,931 bags 
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exported during the same period of 1941, 
with 240,591 going to the United States. 

Coffee exports during March 1942 are 
compared below with those of February 
1942 and March 1941: 


El Salvador Coffee Exports 








| March | February | March 
To— | 1941 | 1942 °° | 1942 
| Bags! Bags! | Bags! 
All countries........- 87, 968 134,826 | 168, 030 


United States. ......- | 87, 211 132, 090 161, 969 





1 Of 60 kilograms. 


Coffee shipments from El Salvador in 
March 1942 were distributed as follows: 


El Salvador Coffee Shipments in 
March 1942 





To— | Bags 
United States 161, 969 
Canada nae 4, 661 
Argentina - : ‘ 1, 165 
Mexico. _-_. 175 
Chile _- alleen | 60 
168, 030 





The carry-over of coffee stocks in El 
Salvador, and of Salvadoran stocks in 
the port of Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, as 
of March 31, 1942, is given below, together 
with the figures for February 28, 1942, 
and March 31, 1941: 


El Salvador Coffee Stocks 





Mar. 31,| Feb. 28,| Mar. 
Item 1941 1942 | 31, 1942 





| 
| 
| Baas Bags Baas 





Stocks in ports -- 216, 974 | 209,271 | 206, 931 
Stocks in interior 120, 000 | 400, 000 | 260, 000 
Stocks of the ‘“‘Regulatory | 
Quota”’ held by the Mort- 
gage Bank__-- | | 30, 596 37, 032 
| 


Total carry-over-.-- | 336, 974 | 639, 867 | 503, 963 
I 





* GUATEMALA.—The coffee market was 
quiet during March 1942, mainly from 
lack of offerings and supplies, although 
demand from the United States was ac- 
tive. Transactions consisted chiefly of 
odds and ends of nonrestricted produc- 
tion and of additional lots of the 20 per- 
cent of blocked production which is be- 
ing permitted entry to the United States 
under the 1941-42 quota. Weekly sales 
of the latter coffee are being made by 
the Central Bank of Guatemala to the 
highest local bidders. 

The exportable 1941-42 crop is now 
estimated by the Central Coffee Office at 
876,000 quintals (671,717 bags) , and there 


U. S. PRODUCTION PRICE 
>... ts Rare Sees Pann es ate T Pith eee 7 T CENTS 
( MILLIONS ) | AMERICAN CHEESE TwWiNORCHEDDARS.ON | PER 
1[ | wiS. CHEESE EXCHANGE POUND 
| aa — | 
80 - 4 | } —— oe on 
= tod | pee | | 20 





4 oa a, 
40 “A ie a | Tweed esfrenensent 


ae ae 


1941° | 1940 
ae OE GA: ie Ee a ee 
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are probably 100,000 to 150,000 quintals 
(76,680 to 115,020 bags) of inferior grades 


formerly considered nonexportable— 
making a total crop of 976,000 to 1,096. 
000 quintals (748,397 to 786,737 bags of 
60 kilograms each). 

Indications are that the 1942-43 crop 
will be considerably larger than that of 
the season just ending, if normal weather 
conditions prevail during the cOming 
months. Flowering has been unusually 
good throughout the country, and no 
adverse factors have as yet appeared. 

An interesting development in the 
market has been the increasing demand 
for inferior grades known as “triaches” 
hitherto usually regarded as nonexportg. 
ble. Prices for this reject coffee haye 
been rising as a result of its Yelative 
scarcity and, it is reported, of demang 
from Mexico for domestic consumption 
in that country. It is understood also 
that efforts will soon be made to dispose 
of some of the available 80 percent of 
blocked coffee production in markets 
other than the United States. 

Exports of coffee during the 5-wee 
period (February 27 to April 2, 1942) cor. 
responding to the month of March 1949. 
by countries of destination, were as 
follows: 


Exports of Guatemalan Coffee 











| 5 weeks 4 weeks 5 weeks 
— |Feb. 27 to| Jan. 30 to | Feb. 21 to 
Destination Apr. 2, | Feb. 26, | Mar. 97. 

1942 | 1942 1941 

| Bags! | Bags! Bags! 
United States | 102,266 | 99,487] 45,9 

Switzerland | 1,823 | 183 

Canada 1, 243 2, 057 1,243 
British Honduras | 57 38 |... ce 
Argentina. . | LES A cesanea 
| 105, 389 101, 880 147, 085 





Total exports of coffee during the 
elapsed portion of the 1941-42 quota year 
beginning October 1, 1941, and ending 
April 2, 1942, as reported by the Guate- 
malan Central Coffee Office, have been 
as follows: 


Exports Guatemalan Coffee During 
1941-42 Quota Year (Oct. 1, 1941, to 
Apr. 2, 1942) 





| 
Destination Pray 
United States | 328,757 
Canada 28, 
Switzerland | 5, 263 
Argentina os 
Chile_. 4% 
Philippine Islands 462 
China 319 
British Honduras 310 
Staten Island Foreign Trade Zon soil 2, 864 


i noe 367, 756 
| 








Dairy Products 


* Cusa.—A record volume of 7,086,913 
kilograms of condensed milk valued at 
$1,226,355 was exported by Cuba in 1941, 
according to Official statistics. This 
amount was more than triple the 1 
exports of 1,854,813 kilograms, and the 
highest since 1936—prior to which time 
Cuba did not export this product. (The 
value of 1940 shipments was $307,184.) 
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Although condensed milk was exported 
in 1941 to about 25 countries, by far the 
largest quantities were taken by Siam, 
the Straits Settlements, and other east- 
em areas NOW involved in war. It is 
therefore expected that exports may be 
greatly reduced during 1942. There ap- 

5s to be no prospect of other markets 
absorbing any substantial part of the 
exports previously sent to the areas men- 
tioned. 

Another factor which may tend to 
limit exports of condensed milk during 
the current year is the prospective short- 
age of cans for packing. 

Details of the trade are shown in the 
following table: 


Cuban Exports of Condensed Milk 


—_—_—__ 





Year | Kilograms Value 

| Pesos 
as goed 643 171 
W80. aces 1, 158 268 
1938. . 34, 995 6, 424 
1939. . 7,709 1, 630 
1940... | 1, 854, 813 307, 184 
| «a 7, 086, 913 1, 226, 353 





* IRELAND (ErrRE).—The Irish Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has assured the 
people of Ireland that they will be sup- 
plied with their ordinary requirements 
of butter during the current season. 

Profiting by the experience of the win- 
ter of 1940-41, when butter supplies had 
to be restricted because winter stocks 
amounted only to about 93,000 hundred- 
weight, the Department of Agriculture 
stored no less than 173,000 hundred- 
weight for the winter just past. Sucha 
stock was expected to be more than ade- 
quate for any normal winter demands, 
but as a precautionary measure the De- 
partment has advised creameries and 
merchants to curtail sales by one-eighth 
for the next 2 months. 

Production of butter in 1939 amounted 
to 1,179,770 hundredweight, and in 1941 
production was estimated at 960,000 
hundredweight. A further reduction, it 
was stated, would bring output to a little 
above the average domestic consumption. 
Home consumption of butter has been in- 
creasing in consequence of the shortage 
of margarine and the reduced quantity of 
jam available. Under Emergency Pow- 
ers Orders, the export of butter has been 
prohibited. 


Fish and Products 


Commercial Fisheries to be Developed 
in Caribbean Area 


To provide the inhabitants of Puerto 
Rico with a better balanced diet and 
to save the cost of importing some 36,- 
000,000 pounds of fish products a year, 
the Puerto Rican government is taking 
steps to develop a modern, large-scale, 
commercial fishing industry. Fish proc- 
essing and refrigeration plants will be 
established, says the Department of In- 
terior. 

That the waters of tropical America 
teem with food fish is no secret to sports- 
men, but the commercial exploitation 
of this convenient source of cheap food 
has been neglected. The relatively few 
fish that do come to market are largely 
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the product of one-man handline fisher- 
men whose small boats do not venture 
far to sea. Yet the inhabitants of Carib- 
bean countries consume hundreds of tons 
of imported fish annually, largely salt 
codfish under the familiar name of 
“bacalao.” 

As one step in the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Plan to improve living stand- 
ards in the West Indies, Puerto Rico pro- 
poses to establish its own deep-sea fishing 
industry. The sum of $1,500,000 has been 
made available to the Department of 
Commerce and Agriculture of that island 
with which to create a large-scale fish- 
ermen’s cooperative, to purchase boats 
and fishing gear, and to install refriger- 
ation and other shore equipment. This 
step, it is hoped, will go a long way 
toward creating a self-sufficient food 
supply for the island’s population of more 
than 2,000,000. 

A survey of the waters surrounding 
Puerto Rico to determine their fish re- 
sources is under way and will be finished 
soon. It is already known that such ex- 
cellent food fish as tuna, king fish, bonita, 
barracuda, and Spanish mackerel are 
available in considerable quantities. Ex- 
periments are under way to determine the 
best methods of handling and distribut- 
ing the fresh fish on shore and freez- 
ing, salting, and smoking the product to 
be stored. 

These experiments are being followed 
with great interest by the inhabitants of 
the other Americas, since an abundant 
and cheap supply of fresh fish will go a 
long way toward solving problems of mal- 
nutrition and unbalanced diet. 

Fisheries as a large-scale source of food 
and commercial byproducts have never 
been developed in Central and South 
America as they have been in Europe and 
the Far East. The Gulf of Campeche is 
said to be one of the greatest fishing 
grounds in the world, and the Humboldt 
Current, which flows northward along 
the west coast of South America, brings 
an untold wealth of food fish with it. 

Brazil’s Ministry of Agriculture is now 
installing a factory at Maranhao near 
the mouth of the Amazon for the com- 
mercial utilization of a fish of the shark 
family which is found there in great 
abundance. The meat when dried re- 
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sembles cod, while the livers are rich in 
vitamins. 

The National Academy of Agronomy of 
the Argentine Republic is making the 
fish resources of that nation the subject 
of scientific study. 


* IcELAND.—During 1941 there was a 
slight rise in the production of all fish 
except herring, as compared with 1940. 
The production of fish other than herring 
was as follows: 


Iceland’s Fish Production 











Kind 1940 1941 
Metric tons Metric tons 
OUR acs 99, 000 119, 000 
Cr > ERAS 2, 400 2, 900 
ING bo sess iscrcinice deere 53, 574 61, 600 
SPOONS aac danpeenrene 16, 419 11, 638 
OURS cidade cos 171, 393 195, 138 











There have been no significant changes 
in the manner of preparation, although 
the proportion of iced fish increased from 
57.8 percent to 61 percent and the pro- 
portion of frozen fish dropped from 9.3 
to 6 percent. This is a continuation of 
a tendency apparent since the Conti- 
nental market was shut off and the Brit- 
ish market became paramount. 


Fruits 


* CanaDA.—The Canadian Government 
has concluded a new agreement with the 
Nova Scotia Apple Marketing Board with 
respect to the marketing Of ‘surplus 
apples grown in the Annapolis Valley of 
Nova Scotia during 1942. The cost of 
this assistance is estimated at $4,207,250, 
of which $1,804,290 is expected to be re- 
covered through the sale of processed 
apples to the United Kingdom Ministry 
of Food. 

The Government will purchase from 
the Board only dried apples. The maxi- 
mum quantity will be 13,700,000 pounds 
(equivalent to 1,000,000 barrels) of choice 
quality at 25 cents per pound, an addi- 
tional 1,370,000 pounds at 2244 cents per 


* pound, which may include up to 10 per- 


cent of standard quality, and an addi- 
tional 1,370,000: pounds at 20 cents per 
pound which may include up to 20 per- 
cent of standard quality. 
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A new feature is a subsidy to the 
Board for the removal of aged and un- 
desirable trees. Up to $200,000 may be 
paid—at the rate of $2 per tree of at 
least 8 inches diameter—for the removal 
from commercial orchards of such trees. 
However, the crop-insurance fund is to 
be reduced by $1.30 for each tree removed 
and paid for. 

As in the previous agreement, the 
Board may market outside of the An- 
napolis Valley, except for processing, only 
prescribed grades and sizes. Payments 
to growers must be averaged according 
to variety, grade, marketability, and 
packing costs. 

From present indications, the Nova 
Scotia crop will be about 2,000,000 bar- 
rels—about twice as large as last year. 
None is expected to be marketable in the 
United Kingdom as fresh apples, and, 
because of the shortage of tin, no apple 
juice may be canned. 


* IRELAND (ErrE) —A shipment of 5,000 
cases of oranges, lemons, and grapefruit 
—first cargo of citrus fruits to reach 
Eire’s capital in more than a year—ar- 
rived in Dublin from Spain during the 
latter part of February. The fruits were 
imported by a local dealer and were 
scheduled to be auctioned on March 3. 
The Ministry of Supplies, however, took 
charge of the entire shipment, stating 
that the fruit would be rationed and the 
prices therefor controlled by the Govern- 
ment. 


* Syrma AND LEBANON.—Citrus fruit is 
produced in the coastal regions of the 
Lebanon Republic, but no oranges or 
lemons are grown in appreciable quan- 
tities in other localities of Syria and the 
Lebanon. Normal annual production is 
estimated at 50,000 metric tons of 
oranges and 25,000 tons of lemons. The 
production of the current crop is esti- 
mated at 52,000 tons of oranges and 
11,000 of lemons. 

Because of the war emergency and the 
lack of shipping facilities, no oranges or 
lemons were exported during the last 2 
years, except for insignificant shipments 
of lemons to Turkey. The total produc- 
tion of the last two crops has been con- 
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sumed within the country. During 1938, 
the latest year for which official figures 
are available, 19,000 metric tons of 
oranges and 10,000 tons of lemons were 
exported from this territory. Chief 
countries of destination were France, 
Belgium, Great Britain, The Netherlands, 
Rumania, and Turkey. 

Despite the low volume of orange and 
lemon exports during the past 2 years, 
local growers do not appear to be losing 
interest in the cultivation of citrus crops. 
The loss of foreign export markets oc- 
casioned by the present emergency is 
practically offset by the increased local 
demand. 


Grain and Prodects 


* ARGENTINA.—The National Commission 
of Grains and Elevators has announced 
that as of March 1, 1942, wheat in Ar- 
gentina amounted to 6,803,234 metric 
tons, of which 1,737,210 tons were stored 
in the various seaports. 

As of February 1, 1942, the following 
stocks of grain were in existence: 6,508,- 
534 metric tons of wheat; corn, 86,006 
tons; oats, 89,948 tons; barley, 188,650 
tons; and rye, 141,810 tons. 

Birdseed exports from Argentina to- 
taled 1,804 metric tons in the first 2 
months of the current year, half of the 
amount being destined for the United 
States and most of the rest for Brazil. 
The Republic has long been a world sup- 
plier of such products, shipments during 
recent years having ranged from a high 
of 3,172 metric tons during the first 2 
months of 1937 to a low of 948 tons in 
the like period of 1938. In the first 2 
months of 1941, shipments were recorded 
at 2,321 metric tons. 


* Botrvia—A new flour mill, to be con- 
structed in Tupiza by a private firm, was 
authorized by the Government in March. 
Wheat grown in the southern part of 
Bolivia will be milled, and the expected 
capacity is 50 tons of flour daily. This 
project is in line with the Government’s 
interest in increasing wheat prcduction. 
* CanapA.—Production of hops in Brit- 
ish Columbia in 1941 amounted to 1,- 
596,400 pounds (8,209 bales), compared 
with 1,691,500 pounds in 1940. In addi- 
tion, about 180,000 pounds were produced 
in the Fournier District of Ontario and 
about 30,000 pounds in Quebec. 


Meats and Products 


* IRELAND (EIRE).—The canned meat 
trade between Eire and the United King- 
dom, according to a press report, was 
resumed on February 7, 1942, after a sus- 
pension for 3 weeks caused by the ac- 
cumulation of stocks in England. A new 
contract has been made and regular 
weekly shipments have commenced. 


* SWITZERLAND.—A reduction in live- 
stock has been necessitated by the ex- 
pansion of crop cultivation and the al- 
most complete cessation of importations 
of concentrated fodder. The number of 
cattle was reduced from 926,000 head in 
1939 to 860,000 in 1941. The stock of 
hogs, which before the war amounted to 
between 800,000 and 1,000,000 head, was 
reduced by 120,000 up to the spring of 
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1941 and by a further 50,000 up to the 
end of the year. 

As the shortage in the supply of fodder 
has become more acute, a further redye. 
tion of 50,000 to 70,000 head is to be made 
during the course of 1942. Poultry stocks 
too, have undergone great reductions 
the number of chickens being reduced 
from 5,500,000 in 1939 to 3,700,000 in the 
spring of 1941. Further reductions are 
continuing, and it is anticipated that the 
stock of chickens will be reduced to aj. 
most 3,000,000 by the end of the year, 


Spices 


* BRITISH WEST INDIES.—Exports of gin- 
ger from Jamaica for the December quar- 
ter, 1942, compared with the December 
quarter, 1941, and for the calendar year, 
as compared with 1940, are shown in the 
following table: 


Jamaican Exports of Ginger 





Oct. 1 to Dee. Jan. 1 to Dee, 
31 3l—- 
Destination | 


| 1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 





| Pou nds | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds 
Australia | 56,619 194,929) 90, 824 
Canada 43, 339 292, 442) 258, 066 
United Kingdom 55, 238) 23, 352) 1, 204, 484) 1, 231, 972 
United States 24, 462) _ . | 876,168) 784,753 
Other } 25 3,469) 11, 304 








Total | 128, 658) 23, 377|2, 571, 49212, 376, 919 
| | j 





Stocks of ginger on hand at the end of 
March are estimated at 1,500 bags (200 
pounds each) of No. 1 ginger, 1,000 bags 
of No. 2 ginger, 2,000 bags of No. 3 ginger, 
and 1,000 bags of Rhatoon ginger, 

This season’s crop, which is near final 
harvesting, is small but of average qual- 
ity—estimated at about 12,000 bags. 
Much of it has been purchased or shipped 
earlier than usual, owing to conditions 
in the Far East which have cut off the 
Cochin supply. 

Local merchants have been notified by 
Canadian importers that the Government 
of Canada is shortly to place a ceiling 
price on ginger at slightly lower than 
current levels. 

The following tables show exports of 
pimento for the December quarter 1942 
compared with the same period for 1941, 
and for the calendar year 1942 compared 
with 1941: 


Jamaican Exports of Pimento 




















Oct. 1 to Dec. 31—| Jan. 1 to Dee. 31— 
Destination one a 

| 1940 i941 | 1940 | 1941 
- — ae ie 
Pounds | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds 
Australia | 51,050} 25, 667) 118,100} 108,807 

British South Af- | | 

rica 3, 370 3,370| 12,,356) 44,228 
Canada 34,530) 53,290) 178,596) 190,080 
Colombia | j “<| e 24, 338 
Egypt | 55, 500)... 117, 790 
New Zealand 10, 653 1,120} 33,416) 26, 130 
Palestine | 11,200) 14,420) 11,200 
United Kingdom.| 406,281) 415, 580} 970, 031 785, 370 
United States..__| 639,251] 541, 250/2, 077, 443|1, 938, 982 
Other... -- | 3, 060) | 101, 721 bl 
aa a on | —_—— 
Total...-_.|1, 148, 195/1, 113, 958. 3, 506, 083/3, 246, 994 





The outlook for Jamaica ginger is 
promising by reason of high prices re 
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ceived from abroad and absence of sup- 

plies from other countries. The move- 

ment of the crop will be somewhat slow 
use of restricted shipping. 

Dealers estimate that there are 8,000 
to 10,000 bags of pimento of 150 pounds 
each on hand but that all but 3,000 have 
peen sold and are awaiting shipment. 

In consequence of drought in many 
sections of Jamaica, the spring or smaller 
crop which matures: in April and May 
is expected to be smaller than usual. 


Sugars and Products 


* CHILE—The following table showing 
imports, refinings, sales, and stocks of 
sugar during January and February 1942 
has been compiled by the Chilean Statis- 
tical Office: 


Statistical Position of Chilean Sugar 








» January February 

Item | 1942 | a y 

| Short tons Short tons 
Imports... .- Jnnessos] 13, 975 10, 661 
Refinings. ..---.----------| 15, 138 13, 609 
Sales. ..-------------- “si 16, 084 13, 907 
StockS...---- ----~----- 2, 112 2, 110 

| 





* Cusa—The stock of sugar on hand 
February 28, 1942, is estimated at ap- 
proximately 1,136,000 short tons, com- 
pared with about 1,700,400 short tons on 
hand on the same date last year. Stocks 
of blackstrap (final) molasses are esti- 
mated, unofficially, at 46,000,000 to 48,- 
000,000 gallons, while stocks of high-test 
(invert) molasses are estimated at 42,- 
000,000 to 47,000,000 gallons as of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1942. 

United States import quotas on sugar 
under which the United States market 
was divided among sugar areas normally 
supplying it, were suspended by an order 
of President Roosevelt of April 14, 1942. 
The immediate effect of this suspension 
is to permit Cuba and other off-shore 
areas to send much larger quantities of 
sugar into the United States in the re- 
fined rather than in the raw form. 


Leather and 
Products 


* ARGENTINA.—Export shipments of hides 
and skins in January increased 57.9 per- 
cent in volume over January 1941—prices 
meanwhile gaining 123.7 percent. 

Shipments of cattle hides increased 
from 8,900 metric tons in January 1941 
to 14,100 tons in 1942, the value of such 
exports rising from 17,047,000 to 14,568,- 
000 pesos. Exports of sheepskins in- 
creased from 1,300 tons in January 1941 
to 1,800 metric tons in January 1942, the 
amount of trading increasing from 480,- 
000 to 2,122,000 pesos. 

Demand for dried cattle hides con- 
tinued good, especially for well-prepared 
skins and lots containing a good per- 
centage of small or slunk hides; prices 
for the latter rose as high as 33 pesos. 
Domestic tanners kept up an active de- 
mand for salted cattle hides, butchered 
skins selling at 80 to 85 and field hides 
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for 70 to 8C pesos. Well-skinned steer 
and cow hides sold up to 95 pesos; field 
skins of both classes were 75 pesos. De- 
mand for goat and kid skins slackened. 

Slaughterings of cattle in January to- 
taled 419,162 compared with 345,359 last 
year; sheep slaughterings this January 
of 520,248 were well above the 380,454 
killed in the first month of 1941. 

Prices of “heavy” and “light” steer 
hides declined about 12 percent after 
suspension of trading when ceiling prices 
were imposed by the United States. 
Trading in “Americano” dry hides was 
fairly active because of purchasing by 
United States importers. 

Under the influence of buying from the 
United States, Argentine trade in hides 
was much brisker in March than in Feb- 
ruary, and British buyers, too, showed 
more activity than in other recent 
months. Prices of salted hides, how- 
ever, remained virtually unchanged and 
seemed to conform to the ceiling levels 
current in the United States. Dry-hides 
values declined slightly; the main trading 
in them was for British account. 


* CanaDA.—The Province of Quebec, 
most important footwear-producing sec- 
tion in Canada, made another new high 
record in 1941 by increasing its shoe 
output 24.3 percent over the 1940 peak. 
Production last year of 19,979,802 pairs 
compared with 16,071,911 pairs in the 
year ended December 31, 1940, and more 
than tripled the rate of increase of 1940 
over 1939. The 4-percent rise in produc- 
tion in 1940 over 1939 meant a gain of 
$3,000,000 in value; the 1941 output, de- 
spite price-freezing restrictions, should 
be valued at substantially higher totals 
than any previous year. Quebec produc- 
ers in 1940 accounted for 59 percent of 
Canada’s shoe output and operated 129 
factories of the total 212 in the entire 
Dominion. 

Civilians are now using shoes at a 
greater rate than ever, and it seems prob- 
able that the Government will find it 
necessary to take steps to prevent too 
rapid depletion of present stocks. Not- 
withstanding the current high rates of 
production, all manufacturers have a tre- 
mendous backlog of civilian orders, and 
deliveries are very much in arrears. 
This is not the case with military-shoe 
output, it is said, because from one-third 
to one-half of the entire footwear indus- 
try is working on war needs, and these 
have absolute priority on raw materials. 

Employment problems are reported 
difficult in Quebec, as elsewhere, but there 
has been no interference with production. 
Experienced employees with long service 
records are largely at work on line oper- 
ations. Competition from war industries 
has been felt most definitely, however, 
in accounting and clerical staffs, with in- 
come-tax and salary allocations for 
bonds making pay-roll preparation a 
complicated procedure. 

If the Government’s manpower-mo- 
bilization plans necessitate a reduction 
in. the number of shoe workers, de- 
creases in output will be reflected in 
civilian orders and may increase the pos- 
sibilities of shortages in certain lines of 
nonmilitary footwear. Should the civil- 
ian production be curtailed, it would af- 
fect earnings of the Canadian shoe 
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manufacturers, as the military output 
is said to be unprofitable. Some makers 
claim that only through economies made 
possible by large volume are losses pre- 
vented on military orders. 

There have been no outstanding in- 
creases in materials costs recently, how- 
ever, and price-fixing and wage-control 
policies have brought relative stability. 
Leather-footwear producers now receive 
a Government subsidy of 7 percent, so 
the industry does not yet find its costs 
increasing rapidly and can probably con- 
tinue its present successful ‘situation. 

While production has been mounting, 
shoe products themselves are less di- 
versified, and the tendency is to stand- 
ardize on popular styles, even these have 
been changed somewhat as a result of 
certain material shortages. War has 
not caused any serious dislocations, but 
makers of women’s shoes find it harder 
to get or replace machinery since priori- 
ties are granted to manufacturers of 
military footwear. Certain types of 
leather are available only for military 
needs. 


* IcELAND.—Producers and exporters of 
sheep and lamb skins say they are ex- 
periencing difficulty in marketing their 
1941 production of 550,000 skins because 
of withdrawal of the British subsidy and 
the drop in export quotations to 2.50 
crowns per kilogram. ‘Their present con- 
cern is over the choice of accepting lower 
market prices or holding skin stocks in © 
anticipation of improved bids. 

Prior to the war, Iceland’s chief mar- 
kets for skins were Germany, Denmark, 
and England. When the two former buy- 
ers. were cut off, an arrangement was 
made with Sweden, but as this contract 
could not be filled the British Govern- 
ment took over Iceland’s skins at 3.10 
crowns per kilogram (6.50 crowns=—$1). 

The British Government provided for 
payment to Iceland of £200,000 sterling in 
1941 to compensate sellers of Icelandic 
goods, the:market price of which failed 
to meet the cost of production. Part of 
this fund was made available to skin pro- 
ducers, and 0.83 crown per kilogram was 
awarded them so their net return would 
be 3.93 crowns for green salted skins, 


MILITARY EXPENDITURES | 
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f. o. b. Iceland, or equal to the price 
agreed to with Sweden. 

Exports in 1941, under the subsidy, 
totaled 548,000, green salted, sheep and 
lamb skins including 475,000 at 14 pence 
1 farthing a pound c. & f. English port, 
11,000 at 19 cents a pound c. i. f. New 
York, and 10,000 at 22 cents a pound 
c. i. f. Toronto. U. S. importers also 
bought 52,000 pickled pelts at $7 per 
dozen, c. i. f. New York. The 1941 ship- 
ments included 527,202 skins produced 
in 1940 (and others from the preceding 
year). Icelandic skins are understood to 
average 7 pounds each, and producers 
say 85 to 90 percent of their production 
is of sheep skins, the remainder of lamb. 
Around 10 percent of the total skins 
are dark. Both are marketed together. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


* IRELAND (ErrRE).—Shipping space has 
been allocated for importing agricultural 
machinery and parts and for parts for the 
assembly of trucks as the result of a spe- 
cial study made by the Department of 
Supplies. 


Medicinals 


* Inpra—Because of small crops and 
lively demand, stocks of nux vomica on 
the west and east coasts of South India 
have dwindled to an estimated 500 to 600 
long tons. In the Calcutta district, 
where there is less demand for the prod- 
uct, about 1,200 long tons are available 
with 40 tons ready for immediate export. 
The United States, chief importer of nux 
vomica from India, buys more from South 
India than from the Calcutta area. 


The United States increased its pur- 
chases of nux vomica from 461.75 long 
tons in 1939 to 679.50 in 1940. Great 
Britain, second largest buyer, showed a 
decline for these years, importing 328.15 
long tons in 1939 and only 146.10 in 1940. 
Total exports of nux vomica from India 
also declined slightly during these two 
seasons, probably because of war condi- 
tions and shipping difficulties. So far this 
medicinal has not been given priority in 
shipping. 

Before the war low prices prevailed on 
nux vomica, but a rise in demand for 
strychnine and the withdrawal of Indo- 
china as a producing country have 
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brought about an increase of around 500 
percent in quotations for the South In- 
dian product. Reports indicate that 
present holders of stocks in that area are 
not releasing their holdings until they 
are able to obtain even higher - prices. 
This condition is not apparent in the 
Calcutta district, where the loss of Japan 
as principal buyer is felt. 


Nonferrous Metals 


* CoLtoms1A.—Estimated smelter produc- 
tion of precious metals in 1941 is reported 
in fine troy ounches at 43,000.629 for plat- 
inum, 271,115 for silver, and 656,019 for 
gold. As silver produced is a byproduct 
in the exploitation of gold, no total 
figures are available for the production 
of crude silver. Metal content of gold 
is said to vary in different regions from 
10 to 70 grams a ton. 

No emeralds were produced in Colom- 
bia in 1941, supplies on hand being suffi- 
cient to meet demands. The emerald 
mines are controlled by the Government. 

Lack of adequate transportation facili- 
ties is reported to be the chief deterrent 
to the development and utilization of 
much of the country’s mineral resources. 


* GUATEMALA. — Mineral production in 
1941, according to figures of the Guate- 
malan Ministry of Fomento, continued 
on a very limited scale. Production of 
chromite, lead, and gold were shown at 
254,387, 94,888, and 79.615.8 kilograms, 
respectively, in comparison with 88 624 
kilograms of chromite, 85,643 of lead, and 
138.316 of gold in 1940. 

In the latter part of 1941 increased 
interest was shown in chrome-ore min- 
ing. It was expected that newly granted 
concessions would yield 300 long tons per 
month. Stocks of chrome ore awaiting 
shipment at Puerto Barrios were esti- 
mated at some 1,100 tons as of December 
31, 1941. Reports of the existence of 
mica, manganese, and quartz have not 
been investigated. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


* CoLomsB1A.—Production of asphalt from 
petroleum in 1941 amounted to 88,120 
barrels (42 gallons to a barrel). Depos- 
its of natural asphalt have not been 
developed. 

Cement produced in 1941 amounted to 
210,912 metric tons. While prices at 
different plants ranged from 32 to 42 
pesos ($18.24 to $23.94) a ton, all plants 
sell to the Colombian Government at a 
special price of 25 pesos ($14.25) a ton. 
Cost of production averages between 9 
and 10 pesos ($5.13 and $5.70) a ton. 


Rock salt produced in 1941 was re- 
ported at 6,343,541 arrobas (253,742 
pounds). Sales of 2,601,175 arrobas 
(104,047 pounds) of sea salt represented 
a carry-over from the preceding year, 
production of sea salt in 1941 having 
been reported at 1,520,565 arrobas 
(60,823 pounds). 
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Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


* ARGENTINA.—Despite a large export. 
able surplus of flaxseed, exports in the 
past few months have been relatively 
small. 

The Government price to growers re. 
mains at 9.25 pesos per 100 kilograms 
sacked and delivered in the port of 
Buenos Aires. This is equivalent to g 
farm price on flaxseed in bulk at repre- 
sentative locations in the producing areas 
of about 7.40 pesos per 100 kilograms 
which equals $0.44 (United States) per 
bushel at the free rate of exchange and 
$0.55 (United States) at the Government 
official buying rate of exchange, 

For several months the Grain Board's 
selling price to exporters has remained 
fixed at 18.40 pesos per 100 kilograms 
but the recently announced surcharge of 
35 percent on the basic freight rate to 
the United States for flaxseed of $15 per 
ton may induce a change in the Grain 
Board’s price. 


A summary of flaxseed stock follows: 


Estimate of Flaxseed Stocks in Argentina 
on Mar. 27, 1942 





Metric 

tons 

Carry-over, Dec. 1, 1941.__. 845 
Estimate of 1941-42 crop 1 eon 
Total supplies. __. | 2,515,000 








Seed requirements 170, 000 
Domestic consumption | 30, 000 





200, 000 


Estimated exportable surplus, Dec. 1, 1941 2, 315, 000 
Exports: 
December _ _. . 55, 304 
January saad 
February > aecmieay 31, 850 
March . 22, 00) 








Estimated exportable surplus, Mar. 27, 
1942 og ve 7 








The 1941-42 sunflower-seed crop will 
be purchased by the Grain Regulating 
Board, according to a governmental de- 
cree issued March 26, 1942. Departing 
from the policy of fixed prices in the pur- 
chase of the grain crops, the Board will 
buy the crop at a “provisional” price of 
8 pesos per 100 kilograms, delivered in 
railway cars at Buenos Aires—with the 
possibility of additional payments to 
growers if resale by the Government will 
permit a higher net price. Purchases will 
begin April 15. 

Resale for domestic consumption wil 
be at 12 pesos per 100 kilograms; direct 
purchases by crushers from growers are 
authorized provided a 4-peso-per-100- 
kilograms fee is paid to the Board. Sun- 
flower seed for export and seed used in 
crushing for export must be bought from 
the Board at 12 pesos per 100 kilograms. 

For the first time since inception of 
the farm-aid program of guaranteed 
minimum prices in 1933, the purchase of 
the sunflower-seed crop is made condi- 
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tional on the promise by growers to re- 

duce their 1942-43 plantings by 30 per- 

cent, compared with the 1941-42 acreage, 

and not to utilize such acreage reduction 

for wheat, linseed, and corn. The Gov- 

ernment states that if it is compelled to 

e the 1942-43 crop, funds as- 

ed for that purpose will not exceed 

70 percent of the amount used in financ- 
ing the current crop. 

The 1941-42 crop forecast is for 550,000 
metric tons. Domestic consumption is 
estimated at 300,000 metric tons, and ex- 
ports of seed and oil at 95,000 tons. In 
1941, exports consisted of 17,539 metric 
tons of seed, and 11,808 metric tons of 
sunflower-seed oil, the total equaling 
about 66,000 metric tons of seed. 

The shortage of shipping is hamper- 
ing the Argentine linseed market. Stocks 
of linseed in the Republic are approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 tons, of which the Gov- 
ernment will crush about 150,000 tons. 
private crushers are increasing their 
turn-over. Closing prices in March were 
18.40 pesos per 100 kilograms at Buenos 
Aires and 18.275 pesos at Rosario. 

The foreign demand for sunflower-seed 
oil is good, and if shipping space is avail- 
able, an outlet for the entire surplus can 
no doubt be secured. The table, below, 
indicates exports of sunflower seed in 
1939 and 1940 by country of destination. 
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Only the total is available for 1941 as yet. 
In January 1942, 8,258 metric tons of sun- 
flower seed and 5,424 metric tons of oil 
were exported. Comparison with the 
table will indicate that a continuance of 
exports at this rate will dwarf previous 
figures. 


Argentine Exports of Sunflower Seed 
and Sunflower-Seed Oil 











Item and country | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 
Metric | Metric | Metric 
Sunflower seed: tons tons tens 
Chile 1, 289 | 14,926 |__- 
Uruguay | 3, 629 7, 224 
Denmark cf je 
Sweden. | 1,000 |... 
Norway _. |  - See 
Netherlands | 941 : 
Belgium 347 
Others } 285 | 1,524 | 
Total s aie | 15,496 | 23, 674 17, 539 
Sunflower-seed oil: Total | 1, 681 5, 164 11, 808 





* Brazit.—Exports of oils, oilseeds, and 
waxes to the United States in 1941 were 
more than double the amount shipped 
during the preceding year. Shipments to 
other countries, however, were substan- 
tially lower. 

Details of the trade during the past 
2 years are shown in the accompanying 
table: 


Exports of Oils, Oilseeds, and Waxes From Brazil 





| 
| 


Item es 


Exports to United States 


Total exports 




















1940 1941 1940 | 1941 
_—_—o = bee | 7 as 
Oils: |  Kilograms Kilograms Kilograms Kilograme 
Andiroba = ..-.| 2, 000 53, 010 4,871 53, 010 
Babassu : 343, 779 is 553, 779 32, 236 
Castor ; 52,014 2, 303, 477 | 1, 214, 105 4, 505, 649 
Coconut . = Keuicentidemeatne 174, 803 
Copahyba 96, 275 | 109, 371 145, 484 122, 133 
Cottonseed 5, 350, 951 23, 267, 168 26, 310, 890 33, 458, 416 
Corn...-- 29, 952 | 2, 520 29, 952 2, 520 
Cumaru xt FG liaiinsdicateeettes 2, 173 
Linseed ‘ 200, 620 2, 330 
Murumuru 279, 976 | 152, 839 | 280, 976 152, 839 
Oiticica , 008, 518 | 15, 975, 230 | 7, 234, 827 16, 606, 072 
Ueuhuba 104, 268 | 965, 091 | 109, 574 1, 055, 254 
Total 13, 267, 733 42, 830, 879 | 36, 085, 078 56, 167, 435 
Wares: | 
Carnauba 7, 568, 423 | 10, 200, 715 8, 652, 913 11, 765, 697 
Urucury 331, 137 1, 409, 990 | 990, 935 2, 186, 973 
Total 7, 899, 560 | 11, 610, 705 | 9, 643, 848 13, 952, 670 
Andiroba seed 15, 000 |. | Sf Se ee eae 
Babassu kerne!s 40, 981, 531 | 31, 283, 730 | 41, 187, 176 39, 266, 835 
Castor beans 4, 391, 388 195, 560, 793 | 117, 495, 060 221, 812, 731 
Copra.... : 1, 500 24, 383 
Cottonseed : ; | 18, 823, 472 2, 610, 818 
Cumaru beans 87, 439 131, 221 148, 864 137, 940 
Murumuru nuts 2, 658, 260 1, 760, 220 2, 658, 260 1, 760, 220 
Peanuts 60 iia 971, 030 19, 575 
Sesame seed 147, 564 | 21, 080 923, 181 244, 283 
Tucum nuts 1, 834, 330 6, 321, 376 1, 834, 330 6, 321, 376 
Wheat germs_. 1,000 |... sieed Thy COP Linatcabuscies ar 
Total. . 120, 116, 572 235,078,420 | 184,801,062 | 272, 198, 161 
Grand total 141, 283, 865 | 289, 520, 004 | 230, 529, 988 342, 318, 266 





* Ecuapor.—In recent years copra has 
not been exported from Ecuador, but, 
with the price advance at the close of 
1941, about 25 metric tons were shipped 
abroad in December. An _ additional 
shipment of 10 tons was reported in Jan- 
lary. A recent quotation for Ecuadoran 
copra was $120 a ton. 

Although no reliable statistics are 
available, it is believed { at between 500 
and 600 tons of copra are produced each 
year, nearly half of this amount being 
tonsumed as food. Stocks of copra on 


hand are reported to total 25 tons, but 
they are contracted for and not available 
for export. 

The four mills which produce coconut 
oil are all located in Manabi Province, 
and their capacity exceeds the supply of 
copra. Almost the entire coconut-oil 
production, which is believed to average 
between 25 and 30 tons annually, is used 
in the manufacture of soap. 

The royal palm grows wild in many 
sections of the coastal area. Production 
of palm nuts is roughly estimated at 600 
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tons a month, a figure that could be 
greatly increased, it is said, with favor- 
able prices. A substantial increase in the 
supply of palm-kernel oil for use as a 
substitute for coconut oil would release 
some domestic supplies of copra and 
coconut oil for export. 


* Inpra.—The value of peanut oil ex- 
ported from India in 1941 was 12,262,555 
rupees, compared with 9,401,388 in 1940 
and 4,504,144 (for 3,704,390 Imperial 
gallons) in 1939. (In 1940 and 1941, 
33234 rupees equaled $100; in 1939, 305 
rupees.) ‘The Government of India is 
not publishing statistics concerning 
quantity, and no separate statistics are 
given for other seed oils. In 1940, how- 
ever, the value of all other vegetable oils 
except peanut amounted to only 790,862 
rupees, which is less than 8 percent of 
the total. 

Exports of all oilcakes in 1941 were 
4,807,253 rupees, compared with 11,775,- 
687 in 1940 and 25,045,128 (for 358,765 
long tons) in 1939. 

Figures on oilseed exports follow: 


India’s Oilseed Exports 


























1939 
P eR SE 1940, 1941, 
Commodity hae value value 
tity Value 
Long 
tons | Rupees | Rupees | Rupees 
Peanuts _ _______|602, 440,75, 047, 736/52, 690, 959'44, 095, 092 
Linseed __- 266, 146|36, 600, 126/33, 736, 969/33, 256, 927 
Mustard seed._.| 2,275) 408,613 | , SOC 
Rape seed _ ___- 11, 929} 1, 768, 142) 6, 224, 164) 4, 037, 843 
Sesamum seed..| 4,185; 856,894) 716,907) 1, 020, 839 
Castor seed _-_--- 17, 578) 2, 491, 371/16, 479, 104| 1, 479, 928 
Cottonseed. __. 154 > | ESET Ber Sek 
Copra (coconut 
kernel) . _- 129 45, 953 prea ee eae 
Total. 904, 836. 117,231,116} 109,914,457 83, 890. 629 





Paper and Products 


OPA Regulates Wood-Pulp Prices 


Maximum prices at which the various 
grades of domestic and foreign wood 
pulp, basic raw material used in the pro- 
duction of paper, can be sold in the 
United States or for export became ef- 
fective April 20, 1942, under a regulation 
issued by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 

A single price system, with freight al- 
lowances based on geographic location of 
the producing mill, was established by the 
regulation. This will enable the con- 
sumer, regardless of his location, to pur- 
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chase each grade of wood pulp at a rela- 
tively uniform price. Previously, there 
had been no standard pricing policy in 
the wood-pulp industry. 

A special table of prices that may be 
charged in sales to the Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration is listed in the order. These 
prices are “per short air-dry ton f. o. b. 
cars or producer’s mills or f. a. s. barge or 
steamer at the producer’s mill or mill 
dock” as the Lend-Lease Administration 
may direct. Replacement tonnage al- 
located to consumers or producers by the 
War Production Board is to be sold at the 
levels provided for all domestic sales. 

In export sales by producers, the maxi- 
mum prices delivered f. o. b. normal port 
of exit are those established for domestic 
sales. A producer must elect in writing a 
normal port of exit for each mill, which, 
upon approval of the Office of Price 
Administration, shall thereafter be the 
f.o. b. point used in determining his max- 
imum export prices. 

To these maximum prices an exporter 
may add (1) the actual cost of packing 
or special fabrication for export, if such 
cost is customarily charged as a separate 
item; (2) the actual cost to the exporter 
of ocean freight, marine and war-risk 
insurances on sales f. a. s. or f. 0. b. ves- 
sel, c. i. f. or f. o. b. destination; (3) the 
normal commission or mark-up charged 
during the period October 1 to October 
15, 1941, by the same general class of 
exporter under the same or comparable 
circumstances. 

The commissions and retainers paid to 
manufacturers’ export sales agents and 
export representatives cannot be in- 
cluded as costs to increase, directly or 
indirectly, the prices authorized in the 
regulation. 

Central and South American news- 
paper owners and newsprint importers 
may find that threatened shortages of 
newsprint brought on by the price-fixing 
regulation of April 1, 1942, will be some- 
what alleviated. An Office of Price 
Administration amendment, effective 
April 21, allows North American ex- 
porters who had contracted for supplies 
before April 1, at prices above those set 
in the regulation, to fill orders at prices 
exceeding the ceiling. 

Double consequences of the amend- 
ment are that Central and South Amer- 
ican newsprint users and dealers will 
have access to stocks otherwise not ob- 
tainable, and that exporters will not 
suffer the almost certain financial losses 
with which they were threatened. Many 
exporters had purchased stocks at prices 
in excess of those set by the original 
regulation. 

Only restriction in the amendment is 
that exporters must keep complete rec- 
ords of all transactions allowed thereby. 


* IRELAND (ErrE).—Dublin newspaper 
prices were advanced about one-third 
on February 23, 1942, owing to a rise in 
newsprint costs. At the same time, the 
newspapers face a loss in revenue be- 
cause their reduced page size results in 
less advertising space. 

Some newspapers are carrying classi- 
fied advertisements only on alternate 
publishing days—and most of them have 
‘fewer pages. Paper mills have begun 
pulping straw because of the scarcity 
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of imported wood pulp; and the necessity 
of using straw mixed with waste pulp is 
foreseen, at least for newsprint manu- 
facturers. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


* Brazit.—One transportation company 
in Rio de Janeiro claims it has the an- 
swer to the gasoline shortage. This 
particular bus company says that it will 
use a new fuel called “gasogene” (con- 
verted from charcoal) beginning May 1. 


* CanaDA.—The total value of contracts 
awarded and commitments made on the 
Canadian account by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply, Canada, for gaso- 
line, oil, and fuel reached $38,000,000 on 
March 31, 1942, according to a press re- 
lease from the Department. The item 
is one of the largest of the various groups 
of suppHes contracted for by the De- 
partment. 

The period covered by the report ex- 
tends from July 14, 1939, to March 31, 
1942. 


* GermMany.—Continued shortage of oil 
in Germany, despite crude production in 
eastern territories, is leading to the de- 
velopment of new types of lubricants, 
largely obtained from processing lignite 
and coal, according to the European 
press. Even products distilled from shale 
oil and refinery residues are being used. 
Recent developments include the follow- 
ing: Residual oils from lignite carboniza- 
tion; tar-fat oils; coal lubricating oils 
(high acid and sulphur content, to be 
used where oil is changed frequently) ; 
and residual oils from refineries. 


* Sr. PIERRE AND MIQUELON.—Petroleum 
products imported into the Free French 
islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon dur- 
ing the calendar year 1941 were as fol- 
lows: Kerosene, 31,500 kilograms; gaso- 
line, 163,230; and lubricating oils and 
greases, 148,312 kilograms. The sole 
sources of supply are Canada and New- 


foundland, the former leading over- 
whelmingly in all three groups of 
products. 


Radio 


* InpIA—The All-India Radio is ac- 
tively engaged not only in improving pro- 
grams and widening their appeal, but also 
in constructing new broadcasting stations 
and strengthening those now in opera- 
tion so as to bring radio into more homes, 
according to the Indian press. The radio 
audience in British India has been grow- 
ing steadily and is now estimated at 
750,000 persons. 

The present international situation has 
naturally fostered a demand for much 
information concerning world affairs. 
War news is broadcast regularly in Eng- 
lish and in at least 13 different Indian 
languages. In addition, there are talks, 
dialogues, and discussions to help the 
listeners follow day-to-day develop- 
ments, as well as news relays from the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. An 
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oversea service, designed especially to 
serve as a link between Indian troops jp 
foreign lands and the home country, 
been instituted. These programs ing] 
music, talks, news, and messages from 
relatives and friends. 

Despite the prominence of war news 
care is being taken that the listeners’ 
normal interests are not sacrificed oy 
neglected. Indian music still forms an 
important part of the programs of a} 
stations, and many hours are devoteq 
also to the music of other nations. Ag. 
dresses of general, professional, and cul. 
tural interest continue to be broadcast, 
Plays, mostly in the Indian languages, are 
popular, as are poetry programs, 

All stations present programs planneg 
to appeal to particular groups of listen. 
ers. Examples of this type of program 
are “For Villagers Only,” a variety hour 
which includes music, current-events 
discussions, news, and market reports, 
and “The Women’s Corner” which deals 
with child care, shopping, and other sub. 
jects of special interest to housewives, 

Educational broadcasts range from 
programs designed for small children to 
special lectures for university students, 


Railway 
Equipment 


* ALBANIA. A standara-gage railway is 
being built by the Italians from Durazzo 
(Drac) via Tirana to Elbasan, a distance 
of 83 kilometers (5112 miles), according 
to the European press. It is understood 
that the track has been completed and 
has already been used for military pur- 
poses. To make it suitable for civilian 
traffic, 1.200 men are said to be employed 
on the work. 

Plans are stated to be under considera- 
tion for the extension of the line from 
Elbasan along the Shkumbi River and 
across the mountain range on the Yugo- 
slav frontier to Struga in Yugoslavia, on 
the northern tip of Lake Ohrid, a dis- 
tance of about 60 kilometers (37 miles), 
At Struga, the line would connect with 
the 227-mile 2-foot-gage railway to Pod- 
molje, Tetovo, and Skoplje. The portion 
of this line south of Tetovo is in the Al- 
banian-occupied part of Yugoslavia. 


* ITraLy.—Electrification of the Bologna- 
Trento line of the Italian State Railways 
began in April 1940 and was ready for 
service in November 1941. According to 
the European press, it will provide better 
communication between Italy and Ger- 
many, and also generally between Central 
Europe and the Mediterranean, a matter 
expected to be of great importance after 
the war. Electric traction is now avail- 
able uninterruptedly over a distance of 
1,452 kilometers (902 miles) between the 
extreme south of Italy and the Brenner 
Pass. 

With the newly electrified section, 5,423 
kilometers (3,370 miles) out of a total 
of 17,051 kilometers (10,595 miles) or 82 
percent of the State Railways, has beet 
electrified. These lines are said to carry 
about 60 percent of the total traffic of the 
railways. 
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* GERMANY.—Despite shortages of ma- 
terial and of labor, the number of new 
jcomotives built, which in 1940 was 
more than 6 times as many as in peace- 
time, rose in 1941 to 10 times as many, 
according to the British press. In 1941 
the number of cars produced was twice 
gs high as in 1940 and 10 times higher 
than in the last year of peace. 

The amount of traffic which the rail- 
ways of Germany had to carry in 1941 
was far greater than that in 1940, and 
the main burden of traffic shifted from 
west to east. The greatest increase was 
in freight traffic—the demands of the 
war industries and the Army and the 
supply of food to the civilian population 
taking precedence over everything else. 

The average load of a freight train 
increased from 641 tons in 1938 to 709 
tons in 1940 and to 715 tons in 1941. Al- 
though the number of cars taken by the 
Army rose considerably, the total cars at 
the disposal of the railways is said to 
have remained much the same. 

The demands made upon the railways 
for building schemes of various kinds 
were tremendous, and Germany had to 
carry coal to European countries which 
formerly depended on Great Britain for 
supplies. Almost one-tenth of the entire 
German rolling stock was needed for the 
eastern territories. 


* SwEDEN.—The 1942-43 budget of the 
Swedish State Railways allocates 14,000,- 
000 kronor for the second stage of the 
electrification program now being car- 
ried out instead of 19,000,000 kronor orig- 
inally intended, according to the Euro- 
pean press. This second stage com- 
prises mainly the electrification of va- 
rious lines totaling 162 miles. 

The budget reduction means that work 
will be retarded, but still it is expected 
to be completed by the second half of 
1943, only 6 months later than originally 
planned. 

The State Railways are able to provide 
sufficient copper for the project from 
their own stocks, although the Swedish 
Industrial Commission had declined to 
allot the 1,460 metric tons needed be- 
cause of the shortage of this material. 
Approximately 13,000,000 kronor are 
scheduled for 23 new electric locomotives, 
1,500,000 for new electric railcars, 7,600,- 
000 for about 100 passenger vehicles and 
1450 cars, and 10,000,000 for doubling 
main-line sections, but only part of these 
amounts is being allotted during the cur- 
rent financial year. 

The electrification of the northern 
main line from Stockholm to Boden is 
complete, bringing the route length of 
the electrified system of the State Rail- 
ways to 4,242 kilometers (2,636 miles). 
If the electric sections of the private sys- 
tems are added, the total route length of 
all the electrified Swedish railways is 4,- 
836 kilometers (3,005 miles). 


Resins 


Use of Natural Resins in U. S. Restricted 

The use of natural resins in the manu- 
facture of products other than for war 
heeds has been restricted by a recent or- 
der of the War Production Board be- 
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cause the fulfillment of requirements for 
defense has created a shortage in supply 
for defense, for private account, and for 
export. 


Manufacturers had substituted, upon 
advice, natural resins for synthetic res- 
ins, which are also in demand in war ma- 
terials; however, recent war trends have 
curtailed the supply of these resins, since 
they come from Africa and countries in 
the Far Eastern theater of war. 


In the manufacture of paints for barns, 
freight cars, house interiors, porches and 
decks, and road-marking, and for finishes 
for farm equipment, floors, pencils, play- 
ing cards, spirit labels, and toys and nov- 
elties, the use of natural resins is pro- 
hibited. Asphaltic and pitch bases and 
rosin are adaptable to some of these 
products, but for the slick varnish on 
pencils and cards no substitute is known. 

Use in the production of rotogravure 
ink for publication work is restricted to 
75 percent of corresponding calendar of 
1941, and in the manufacture and proc- 
essing of other articles to 50 percent. 
Several exceptions are made where the 
use of other materials is impractical. 

These restrictions apply only to the 
manufacture of products, irrespective of 
whether such articles are made pursuant 
to a previous contract, and they do not 
restrict sales of paints and varnishes al- 
ready manufactured, nor are they appli- 
cable to goods exported under lend-lease. 


Rubber and 
Products 


The Rubber Reserve Co. has concluded 
arrangements with the Government of 
Peru for the establishment of a fund of 
$1,125,000 to be used by the Peruvian 
Amazon Corporation, a _ corporation 
owned and operated by the Government 
of Peru, for the purpose of increasing 
wild-rubber production. 


Rubber Reserve Co. is to acquire all of 
the rubber produced in Peru over a period 
of 5 years, except that which is needed 
for essential use in Peru. 


* Brazi..—The manufacture of rubber 
articles, chiefly tires, tubes, and rubber- 
insulated cables, increased notably in 
1941. Production, it is reported, 
amounted to 11,635,625 kilograms, com- 
pared with 6,592,269 in 1940. 

All purchases and sales of rubber of 
any type or quality, for both the domes- 
tic industry and export, are placed un- 
der the control of the Export-Import 
Portfolio of the Bank of Brazil, until such 
time as a special controlling organization 
is established, by a decree dated April 1, 
1942, published in the Diario Official of 
April 4. Surplus rubber is reserved for 
the United States. 


* British WEST AFRICA.—Tires and tubes 
from the United States and the United 
Kingdom comprise by far the largest 
percentage of total rubber-goods imports 
in the territories of Gambia, Nigeria, the 
Gold Coast, and Sierra Leone. German 
and Italian makes have disappeared from 
the market since the war. 
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Although crude rubber is produced in 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast, it is all ex- 
ported, since there are no rubber-manu- 
facturing industries in British West 
Africa. 


The market for rubber footwear is 
glutted with cheap Japanese manufac- 
tures (imported before Pearl Harbor) 
which are not durable but suit the low 
purchasing power of the native consum- 
ers. Cheap but durable footwear would 
have a good market. The hot and damp 
climate heightens the corrosion of all 
rubber manufactures. 


* InprA—The current annual production 
of raw rubber in India is approximately 
16,000 long tons, the area under cul- 
tivation being about 136,000 acres, on 
plantations located mainly in Travan- 
core and Cochin States and certain 
districts of the Madras Presidency. If 
the abandoned plantations of ceara rub- 
ber in South India were tapped, an addi- 
tional 500 long tons might be produced 
annually. It is reported that about 5,000 
long tons of reclaimed rubber can be pro- 
duced each year from old tires. 

In the year ended March 31, 1940, a 
total of 21,543,899 pounds of raw rubber 
were exported from India, mainly to the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 
In the same period, 7,484,644 pounds of 
raw rubber were imported, almost ex- 
clusively from Burma. 


* Mexico.—The rubber situation in 
Mexico has improved considerably. This 
was indicated on April 24 when a Presi- 
dential decree lifted the recent restric- 
tions placed on the sale of tires and 
tubes. Heretofore, special permits for 
purchase of the rubber products were 
demanded. But now the production of 
guayule rubber has reportedly been 
found sufficient to meet the needs of 
domestic manufacturers. Thus dealers 
can resume their normal sales. 


Textiles and Re 
lated Products 


* Cusa—Practically all branches of the 
textile trade were active during 1941. 
Domestic production of cotton drills, 
osnaburgs, denims, and similar items in- 
creased substantially, and production fa- 
cilities are understood to be in process 
of expansion. Consumption of cotton 
goods increased, causing a fairly strong 
upward trend in prices. Rayon consum- 
ing mills which had operated at a re- 
duced rate in 1940 increased their 
operations during the latter part of 1941. 
Consumption of rayon and other knit 
goods increased moderately. 


Cotton and Products 


* ARGENTINA.—The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture has signed an agreement with cot- 
ton-mill owners whereby the latter will 
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pay 15 centavos per kilogram on all cot- 
ton fiber consumed from May 1, 1942 to 
April 30, 1943. This is being done to 
stabilize the market and protect prices. 
The fund will be used for the purchase 
and retention in Argentina of the unsala- 
ble portion of the crops until they can 
be marketed abroad, it is stated 


* Brazit.—During March 8,000 tons of 
cotton were alloted to both Sweden and 
Spain. In the case of the latter country 
this is a large reduction from the original 
quota. The Canadian market, mean- 
while, has attracted considerable atten- 
tion and in all probability will be an 
important outlet for the crop. Unless an 
unforeseen volume of consumption de- 
velops or some other market is found, the 
Government may be obliged to carry over 
some 100,000 tons of cotton, trade factors 
believe. 


* CanaDA.—The important primary cot- 
ton industry of Quebec, which is reputed 
to consume almost 70 percent of the en- 
tire amount of raw cotton imported into 
Canada, is finding no difficulty in obtain- 
ing necessary raw materials, and output 
seems to be limited only by the number 
of available workmen. During January 
and February, 92,708 bales of cotton were 
consumed. There appears to be an acute 
shortage of cotton knitting yarns at this 
time. 


* IRELAND (Ermre).— Manufacturers of 
hosiery and cotton piece goods desire to 
import cotton yarns from the United 
States, and arrangements have been 
made to transport these shipments on 
Irish ships. 

During 1940 imports of cotton yarns 
amounted to between 10,000,000 and 12,- 
000,000 pounds, of which approximately 
6,000,000 pounds went to the weaving 
trade, 3,000,000 to hosiery mills, and the 
remainder to thread, twine, and sack 
manufacturers. About 90 percent of the 
yarn supplied was received from the 
United Kingdom, but the quota has now 
been drastically reduced, and it is nec- 
essary to obtain supplies from other 
sources. 


* Mexico.—Good prices and heavy yields 
during the past year seem to have stimu- 
lated cotton planting this season. Some 
areas formerly devoted to wheat have 
been turned over to cotton, and it is be- 
lieved that the Government will not cur- 
tail the growing of cotton in 1942. Grow- 
ing conditions are reported to be 
generally favorable. 


* Perv.—Cotton plantations continued 
to enjoy favorable weather and adequate 
water supply throughout the month of 
March. 

Preliminary compilations by the Cot- 
ton Chamber indicate that 3,650 metric 
tons were exported in January, com- 
pared with 7,740 in January 1941. Wool 
exports during 1941 totaled 6,242 metric 
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tons, an increase of 248 tons over 1940. 

The production of hemp is being pro- 
moted, but it hes not as yet reached 
sufficient proportions to serve as a basis 
for export trade. 


Silk and Products 


Silk-Waste Price Ceilings 


Permanent maximum prices for silk 
waste, now used solely for military pur- 
poses such as the manufacture of pow- 
der bags, are continued at the identical 
levels established in a previous temporary 
OPA regulation, the United States Price 
Administrator announced April 21. 

Maximum Price Regulation No. 115 re- 
places Temporary Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation No. 7 (silk waste) which sets 
ceilings for this product for a period of 
60 days commencing February 28, 1942. 
Today’s order establishes these specific 
maximum prices on a permanent basis. 
These levels are substantially the gen- 
eral-market prices in existence in July 
1941, at the time of the Presidential or- 
der freezing Japanese and Chinese funds 
in the United States. 


The ceilings apply both to domestic 
and imported silk waste, except that im- 
ports after February 28, 1942, are ex- 
cluded because of conditions resulting 
from the war. 

Silk waste is the waste material de- 
rived from the various phases in the 
manufacturing and processing of silk 
and silk fabrics. OPA is advised that the 
stocks of silk waste still in the hands of 
dealers in the United States are neg- 
ligible. 


Miscellaneous Fibers and 
Products 


* Mexico.—The 1942 production of staple 
henequen fiber (known as sisal fiber in 
the United States), according to esti- 
mates, will amount to approximately 96,- 
585 metric tons, and of short henequen 
fiber to 6,825 metric tons. Of this to- 
tal, about 348,428 bales of sisal fiber and 
65,000 bales of short fiber may be avail- 
able for export, and about 100,240 bales 
will be manufactured into cordage, 
binder twine, cloth, and sacks. 


There has been considerable under- 
planting of young henequen “hijos” since 
1938, and also considerable general 
neglect of the fields—but the present 
stimulated interest, through favorable 
prices, may bring in some additional 
acreage that has been unworked for some 
time. 


Because of the length of time required 
before henequen seedlings mature, but 
little increase in production is probable 
before 1947, even if new areas were 
planted immediately. 


Wearing Apparel 


* Canapa—-Clothing manufacturers in 
Montreal are working full time with fab- 
ric supplies reported to be sufficient for 
the spring and summer trade. 


Production in hosiery establishments 
is being curtailed to conserve materials. 
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Tobacco and 


Related Products 


* Inp1a.—Estimates for India’s 1941.49 
tobacco crop, as furnished by a reliable 
trade source, are somewhat above the 
preceding season’s production figure 
Expansion has taken place in most dis. 
tricts and experimental cultivation has 
been successful. 

South India’s 1941-42 flue-cured to. 
bacco area is reported as 140,700 acres 
in comparison with 126,100 for 1940-4 
and 73,000 for 1939-40. Contrary to ex. 
pectations, no reduction was made jn 
the older sections south of the Gunty 
district. In the east and west Godaverj 
districts, an 11,000-acre expansion took 
place, as anticipated. Expansion also 
occurred in the Kistna district and to a 
slight degree in Hyderabad State. 

The 1941-42 yield of flue-cured to. 
bacco in South India was originally estj- 
mated at 71,000,000 pounds; however, 
this estimate was later reduced to be. 
tween 52,000,000 and 55,000,000 pounds, 
Excessive humidity and other unfavor- 
able growing conditions caused this mod- 
ification. Japan’s entry into the war has 
reduced demand for low grades of to- 
bacco, and growers are air curing, in- 
stead of flue curing a large portion of the 
crop. These factors have not yet af- 
fected the price of good-quality tobacco, 
but, because of limited demand for low 
grades, the final average will probably 
be somewhat lower than that of 1940-4) 
Practically all Indian buyers have dis- 
appeared from the market, and few pur- 
chases are being made. 

Because of an increase in cultivation 
of Virginia-type tobacco in South India, 
the area under native tobaccos has de- 
creased approximately 8,000 acres. White 
burley cultivation, however, has almost 
doubled from about 1,300 acres in 1940-41 
to 2,400 this season. 

Despite crop expansion in the Nysore 
district, 1941-42 production is not ex- 
pected to exceed 3,250,000 pounds, chiefly 
because of a shortage of flue-curing 
barns. 

In the Jhansi district an extension of 
the tobacco area to about 1,000 acres, 
from 400 acres in 1941-42, was intended, 
but actual expansion amounted to only 
300 acres because of unfavorable climatic 
conditions. Experimental cultivation un- 
dertaken in the neighborhood of Saha- 
ranpur has been more successful, result- 
ing in a yield of more than 1,000 pounds 
of good-quality leaf per acre. 

Tobacco cultivation in Baroda State 
in 1940-41 met with little success. No 
increase in acreage was planned for 
1941-42. In Bihar, however, the outlook 
is better, for total purchases of flue- 
cured tobacco this year are anticipated 
at 250,000 pounds, or approximately 
100,000 more than in the _ preceding 
season. 





The United States Consulate at Foo- 
chow, China, was closed January 31, 1942. 
Foochow is an important seaport in the 
southeastern Province of Fukien. 
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Burma 


(Continued from p. 5) 


health service never had funds to develop 
to an extent which western nations 
would consider adequate. The Burman 
nationalist movement was almost always 
jead by Burmans trained in Rangoon 
University, where the teaching is in Eng- 
lish, many of them with postgraduate 
training in Oxford, Cambridge, or Lon- 
don. 


India’s Food Problem 


The rice harvest in Burma takes place 
in November to February, consequently, 
the Japanese occupied the rice-growing 
area just as the harvest was at its height. 
How much of the rice was destroyed is 
not known at the present time. It is 
known, however, that India and Ceylon, 
Burma’s principal customers, will feel the 
pinch caused by the occupation of their 
chief source of food imports. 

In 1939-40 India imported nearly 
2,000,000 tons of rice from Burma and 
Ceylon took approximately 370,000 tons. 
The good Indian harvest of 1940-41 re- 
sulted in a substantial reduction of these 
figures. India has normally secured 
about 5 percent of its rice from Burma, 
practically all the remaining 95 percent 
having been produced at home. Over 
half of Ceylon’s rice, however, has been 
imported, chiefly from Burma. 

With rice occupying 60 percent of the 
cultivated area in Burma, the other crops 
are of minor importance. Chief among 
these are sessamum, peanuts, cotton, 
beans, and millet. 


Teakwood and Elephants 


In teakwood, as in rice, Burma has 
normally exported approximately twice 
as much as any other country in the 
world. A large share of Burma’s teak 
comes from the lower Salween Valley and 
from the Pegu Yomas (hills) occupied by 
the Japanese in the first few months of 
the war. The fully matured teak tree is 
about 300 years of age and if it were cut 
down and the unseasoned logs pushed 
into the river they would sink. Hence, 
trees are girdled and left standing for 3 
years in order that the wood may dry out 
sufficiently to enable the logs to be 
formed into rafts which float down the 
Irrawaddy and Salween to the great saw- 
mills of Rangoon and Moulmein. India 
and Europe have taken hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons per year of Burma’s teak, 
having used it for railway ties, for ship- 
building and for the building of railway 
cars. 

Elephants, which still play a very large 
role in the teak industry of Burma, are 
well trained and amazingly intelligent. 
One exceptional pachyderm is reputed 
to have had such an acute sense of work- 
manship that he would pile logs or lum- 
ber, and then step back and squint one 
eye to see if it was properly done. 


Minerals 


Although Burma does not stand first 
in world production of any mineral, it 
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takes second place in tungsten, seventh 
in lead, eighth in tin, and fourteenth in 
petroleum. The Burma Oil Co. was the 
parent of the Anglo-Persian Co. and has 
hired mary American drillers. These 
fields in the Dry Zone of Burma are situ- 
ated on both sides of the Irrawaddy River 
and have been connected by a 275-mile 
pipe line with the large Burma Oil Co. 
refinery at Syriam, across the river from 
Rangoon. 

Burma oil is extremely rich in paraffin, 
so Burma’s candles light millions of 
Indian and Burmese homes. A sign of 
the times in the Far East was the gradual 
replacement of high-priced American 
drillers by Scottish drillers on more mod- 
est salaries. The Scots in turn were be- 
ing replaced by Burmans and Indians on 
still lower salaries. The loss of Burma’s 
oil is a real blow to the United Nations. 
India has a very small output, so Iraq, 
Iran, and Bahrein will now have to sup- 
ply the needs of non-Axis forces in India 
and Ceylon. With Burma Road trucks 
now having to use much of their valuable 
cargo space for gasoline, the cutting off 
of the Burma supply will greatly reduce 
the efficiency of any alternative route 
which may be opened through Assam. 

Approximately half of Burma’s tin and 
tungsten comes from the mine at Maw- 
chi, a few hours’ journey by a new and 
winding motor-road from Toungoo, in 
the backward native state of Kerenni. 
Practically all the rest of Burma’s tin 
and tungsten are found together in the 
Tenasserim Division, south of Moulmein. 
Many smaller mines are scattered 
throughout this region, along with a few 
giant dredgers such as are used exten- 
sively in Malaya. 

At Bawdwin near Lashio (recently) 
lost to the Japanese), and the beginning 
of the Burma Road, is one of the world’s 
great lead mines with an annual produc- 
tion of 80,000 tons. Six thousand men 
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work underground in this enormous mine, 
which has a double-track electric railway 
and much modern equipment. The 
nearby Namsahm Falls produce electric 
power for railway, mine, and smelters. 
Silver, copper, zinc, and antimony are 
also produced in considerable quantities 
from this mine. Burma’s ores have or- 
dinarily gone to Great Britain, Belgium 
or Singapore for refining. 

In world production of rubies, Burma 
Probably stands first, ahead of Ceylon 
and Thailand, the output from Mogok 
and vicinity having been 157,308 carats 
in 1937. 


Industry 


Four-fifths of the people of Burma are 
engaged in agriculture, and Burma is 
among the less industrialized nations of 
the world. The Burman, however, is fre- 
quently expert in handicrafts, lacquer- 
work, carving, and brasswork. The well- 
populated jails of Burma are rather ef- 
ficient educational institutions, teaching 
weaving, carving, tinsmithing, and a 
number of other arts. Given a “dah” 
and permission to use the ubiquitous 
bamboo, the normal Burman can quickly 
build a house, a fence, a platform, an 
unenclosed “auditorium” or any of a 
hundred other useful items. 

The large industries are principally 
extractive, the Namtu smelters and roll- 
ing mills and the Syriam oil refineries 
being typical. There are more than 100 
sawmills, some of them quite large. The 
workshops of the Burma railways, and 
the foundry and docks of the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Co. are other examples of fairly 
large-scale industry. The smaller of the 
Flotilla Co.’s fleet of 1,000 vessels are 
built in Burma, under the direction of 
expert Scottish engineers. 

Over 600 of Burma’s thousand fac- 
tories are rice mills. However, most of 





Bridge east of Kutkar. 
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is as yet almost completely unor- 
Sok. put a little union activity has 
peen evident for a number of years. 


Trade 


Supporters of an export balance of 
trade as a sign of prosperity would be 
delighted with the state of Burma’s 
trade. The value of Burma’s commodity 
exports is almost always double the value 
of its commodity imports—just the oppo- 
site of the condition of Great Britain. 
The reason is not unrelated. Burma’s 
foreign debt is held largely in Great Brit- 
ain. Profits of its industries were ordi- 
narily sent to British, Indian and other 
foreign owners. British civil servants 
and Indian laborers alike remit a por- 
tion of their earnings to their families 
at home. The shipping, banking, and 
insurance services of Burma are pro- 
vided by foreigners. Hence, Burma’s 
“invisible imports” almost exactly equal 
its imports in commodities. 

More than half of Burma’s trade was 
with India as shown by the following 
table: 


Distribution of Burma’s Foreign Trade, 








1940-41 

- Percentage | Percentage 

Country of imports | of exports 
India. --- 63 52 
United Kingdom... | 13 13 
Other British Empire 5 19 
Africa and America. ---- -. 19 2 
Other Asia . 9 14 
Other Europe 1 | 0 
Total 100 | 100 





1 Mostly from the United States. 


The composition of Burma’s trade is 
that which all relatively undeveloped 
countries usually exhibit—exports of raw 
materials and imports of manufactured 
goods. Rice predominates in Burma’s 
exports, followed by petroleum products, 
teakwood, and the minerals which have 
been discussed above. India takes prac- 
tically all of Burma’s petroleum products 
with the exception of the paraffin 
candles. 

Burma’s imports consist of such com- 
modities as textiles, machinery, cars, and 
trucks. Until April 1941 Burma had 
free trade with India and levied duties 
on foreign commodities according to the 
Indian customs tariff. One result of this 
arrangement was that Burma paid higher 
prices for cheap cotton textiles and a 
large number of other commodities, for 
the benefit of Indian manufacturers. 

Since April 1941 small duties have been 
levied on certain commodities exchanged 
between the two countries, but at the time 
of the Japanese invasion Burma’s econ- 
omy was still linked closely to that of 
India. Efforts were made during the 
1930's to include India and Burma in the 
system of Imperial Preference with, how- 
ever, only meager success. 


United States Trade with Burma 


United States trade with Burma was 
unimportant prior to the opening of the 
Burma Road. Since the opening of the 
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NOTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 


malan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 




















to 1 dollar. 
Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
1940 | 1941 | Dee | Feb. | Rate | Date 
Argentina......-. Paper peso- ..._-. oo ) ee re 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 3.73 3.73 | Apr. 16 
" DEE Eo tandcckcancenc 4. 23 4,23 4.23 4.23 4. 23 Do. 
Bo dicdivindcasndnancautuliiodacagalciigindeabie asl { > . }apr. 14 
Free market...........-- 4,24 4. 22 4. 24 4. 23 Do. 
BOuvis.....<c0x- Boliviano. .....- oO. eee: 43. 38 46. 46 46, 46 46.46 | Apr. 16 
Compensation 7 ff ROR RE Veh 
CRS keane 54. 02 48.38 48. 38 49.25 | (13) 
OMNES casewacce | eee Official (?)....... 16.500; 16.500} 16.500) 16.500) Apr. 19 
Free market. ...--....-- » 19. 717 19. 650 19. 650 19. 650: 0. 
Special free market . 700} 20.678; 20.600) 20.583) 20.500) Do. 
1, EE LEE: ‘ 20.298} 20.055} 19.943] 19.750) Apr. 4 
os care ies oe cn caead i, ERS ee ' 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | Apr. 11 
Export draft. ..........- .00 | 25.00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do. 
Curb market__.........- 1 31. 78 31. 63 31. 09 30. 00 Do. 
Dei tenneawapose 31.05 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Gold exchange_._...._-- 31.05 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Mining dollar. ........-- 931.13 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Agricultural dollar. -.--.-}......_- 931.15 31. 15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
oo eee: Se ek eee 8 oo. | See 1.75 | 1.7545 1, 755 1.75 1.75 | Mar. 31 
Bank of Republic____--- 1.755) 1.755 1, 755 1. 755 1.755} Do 
Stabilization Fund__._.- (4) (4) (4 (4) (‘) 
hk it ARES * 1.88 1. 86 1.79 1.80 1.78 | Mar. 31 
Costa Rica. -..... CS a Uncontrolled............ 5.70 5.85 5. 82 5.88 5.83 | Apr. 10 
Controlled. ............. 5. 62 5. 62 5.62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
2 ne ide cciccanchiaten (eee - 90 - 975 1.00 1.00 1.00 | Apr. 18 
Ecuador_........ | ER. Central Bank (Official)__| $16.42 | 15.00 15. 00 15. 00 15. 00 0. 
Ody td ee Lg SO POeeeRes! ens 
Commercial Bank--_-..-.- nd ORE ee YE 
Honduras... fa, 060 See 2. 04 2.04] +204 2.04 2. 04 Do. 
Mexico.......... Se: EO eS! 5. 40 4. 86 4. 86 4. 86 4. 85 Do. 
Nicaragua... ..- Cordoba... .-...-- 0 Ses 5.00 5.00 5.00 5. 00 §.00 | Apr. 11 
EEE EET ATS 6. 5. 93 5.49 5.11 5. 32 Do. 
Paraguay -........ Paper peso-...--- Official... .... 4.) ee 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 Do. 
eee a 175. 35 Lg ep PO eye: RS 
ee ER Se 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Apr. 11 
Salvador. _...... 2 ES — eee 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay .......- Wiss incacmanke Oe 1.899} 1.899 1. 899 1, 899 1.899} Apr. 18 
| Peas: 2. 66 2.31 1,90 1.90 1. 90 Do. 
Venezuela.._...- | eee Controlled . . ........<s- 3. 19 3. 26 3.35 3.35 3. 35 Do. 
WO icthic statin niin stenittint 13.46 | 123.76 3. 80 3. 62 3. 54 Do. 





























1 Mar. 16-Dec. 31 
? For commitments of the Government only. 
§ Established on July 13. 
‘ For Class 2 merchandise, 1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4 
1.95. 
§ June-December. 
* January-May. 
1 Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 
* Jan. 1-June 20. 


* Established Mar. 25. 
% Abolished on Feb. 10. 
1! Jan. 1-June 25. 

13 July 24-Dec. 31. 

8 End of March. 


NoTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment 
and agricultural machinery, imported from the United 
States into Argentina. 





Burma Road in 1939, however, there has 
been an amazing increase in American 
exports to Burma. This increase does 
not include United States exports to 
China via the Burma Road, which are 
classified separately by American cus- 
toms officials wherever possible. United 
States figures have not been published 
since September 1941, but our exports to 
Burma and to China for the first 9 
months of the years 1938 to 1941 were as 
follows: 


United States Exports 











First 9 months | Burma China 
1938 $1,765,080 | $27, 084, 669 
1939 3, 205,570 | 34, 834, 022 
__.. Seeesare | 5,090, 529 62, 271, 709 
1941. | 13, 310, 015 62, 106, 561 








Only in 1940 and 1941 did Burma begin 
to send considerable quantities of copper 
concentrates (copper matte) and teak- 
wood to this country. 


The Burma Road was opened in Janu- 
ary 1939, and by 1941 it is to be presumed 
that most of America’s exports to China 
went via that road. It is likely also that 
much of the goods listed as going to 
Burma were reexported to China. 


The Burma Road 


The Burma Road has dropped out of 
the news of late, partially because it is 
an oft-told tale but chiefly because of 
the closure of the port of Rangoon 
through which all of the Burma Road 
traffic entered the country. As the fig- 
ures given above indicate, the Burma 
Road was carrying considerable quanti- 
ties of American munitions ‘for use in 
Chinese resistance to the Japanese. Sta- 
tistics from the Burma customs indicate 
that 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 rupees worth 
of goods were being shipped into China 
each month prior to December 7, 1941. 
(1 rupee equals 33 cents.) Although 
most of these goods were American, In- 
dia and a few other countries sent rela- 
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tively small amounts of munitions to 
China. 

Since it was first tentatively surveyed 
more than a century ago, the Burma 
Road has been intermittently a topic of 
discussion. The Himalayan foothills, 
however, interposed such engineering 
barriers that the road was never a feas- 
ible commercial undertaking. Only the 
exigencies of war, in which finance is 
relegated to the background, made the 
road practicable. Now that the road is 
built, however, it is likely in happier 
times of peace to continue to carry traffic 
between Burma and West China, and to 
contribute materially to the economic 
development of both. 


Work was well advanced on the Burma- 
Yunnan Railway before the Pearl Harbor 
attack. West China coal was expected 
to solve the fuel problem—a problem 
which looms large in the case of the 
motor road. 


Alternate Routes 


With the sea outlet of the Burma Road 
in Japanese hands, the question of possi- 
ble alternatives becomes acute. A road 
from Imphal, in Assam, through Mani- 
pur to Kalewa and Ye-U, in Central 
Burma, was opened for motor traffic a 
few months ago and was used by thou- 
sands of Indians fleeing from Burma. 
This road, however, runs south nearly as 
far as Mandalay and hence is extremely 
vulnerable to Japanese attack. A more 
likely route is from Sadiya or Ledo, 
Assam, to Myitkyina (pronounced Mit- 
china), at the northern end of the Burma 
Railway, and thence across Yunnan 
Province to Tengyueh and to Lunling 
which is nearly half way from Lashio to 
Kunming. The entire distance from 
Ledo to Kunming via this route is 1,024 
miles. The capture of Lashio, or even 
of Bhamo, can have no ill effect on this 
route. 

Ledo is connected by a meter-gage rail- 
way with the adequate railway network 
of India. Many sections of this road are 
complete and work has started on prac- 
tically all sections. Its southernmost 
point is hundreds of miles beyond Manda- 
lay, and the Japanese invaders will have 
to conduct their attack across mountains 
or through river defiles. The chief diffi- 
culty of this road is the gasoline supply. 
A very large part of the cargoes of trucks 
on the Burma Road previously consisted 
of gasoline for the round trip, even 
though it was only a little over 700 miles 
from railhead at Lashio to Kunming. 
With Burma gasoline no longer available, 
it will be necessary for Assam’s small sup- 
ply to be concentrated at Ledo and to 
make up a still larger share of the cargoes 
of trucks using the Assam-Burma-China 
Road. 

Another very tempting alternative is 
the use of air transport from the Sadiya 
airfield to Myitkyina, 194 miles, while 
from Sadiya to Kunming the air distance 
is only 500 miles. As long as India suc- 
cessfully resists the Japanese, one Or an- 

other of these roads across Burma will 
likely continue to assist the Chinese in 
their gallant fight. 
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Prace Control and the Foreign 
Trader 
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New Export Price Control 


Maximum prices over all commodities 
and products sold for export were estab- 
lished on April 26 by the United States 
Price Administrator. 


The new order—titled “Maximum Ex- 
port Price Regulation”—became effective 
on April 30. It was formulated by OPA 
in cooperation with the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare and the Department of 
State. Its provisions apply to all export 
sales, regardless of whether or not the 
commodity or product is under an OPA 
ceiling schedule or regulation, and over- 
ride all provisions of existing OPA .or- 
ders that are in conflict with its terms. 

An export sale, in the language of the 
regulation, is a sale of any commodity 
or product for export to any place out- 
side the territorial limits of the United 
States—the 48 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

While the new regulation cuts across 
all outstanding contracts of sale or pur- 
chase it does not disturb prices involved 
in any export made under a validly out- 
standing export license issued by the 
Board of Economic Warfare prior to April 
30, 1942. However, the provisions are 
applicable to any export license issued 
after that date. 


Summary of Regulation 


Briefly, the new order provides that the 
export price of any commodity shall be 
the cost of acquisition by the exporter 
plus the average premium charged in the 
export trade on a similar transaction 
during July 1-December 31, 1940, or 
March 1-April 15, 1942, whichever period 
yields the lower average premium. In 
addition, the exporter may add an 
amount sufficient to compensate him for 
expenses, such as war-risk insurance, 
consular fees, demurrage charges, and 
shipping charges. Manufacturers or pro- 
ducers who export directly can similarly 
add the lower of the two average pre- 
miums and the export expenses to their 
domestic price for the product or com- 
modity exported. 

In specifying the “average premium” 
that may be added to the cost or domes- 
tic price of an article for export, the 
regulation requires the exporter to give 
due recognition to existing differentials 
in export premiums charged by different 
types of exporters, variances in pre- 
miums resulting from different size, 
value, or volume of exports, as well as 
differentials in premium as among ex- 
ports to United States Territories and 
possessions, Canada, and the various for- 
eign countries. It is emphasized that in 
no event may more than one premium be 





el 


added by the exporter with respect to 4 
particular export. 


Salient Effects 


Effects of the new regulation are: 

(1) To provide United States export- 
ers with a fair margin for their Services 
in line with existing trade practices with 
respect to all commodities and products 
exported; 

(2) To protect foreign purchasers 
against speculative practices and profit. 
eering; 

(3) To remove the threat to mainte. 
nance of domestic price ceilings that ex. 
cessive export prices engender; 

(4) To prevent the diversion of do- 
mestic supplies to foreign markets that 
results when price differentials make ex- 
porting a more profitable operation than 
sales at home; and 

(5) To eliminate the danger of loss of 
foreign markets for American products 
(and consequent distress in friendly for- 
eign countries) because export margins 
are insufficient to encourage sales abroad, 


“Exports Must Move at 
Reasonable Prices” 


“Exports must move to foreign coun- 
tries at reasonable prices,’ Mr. Hender- 
son stated in announcing the new regula- 
tion. “The spirit of your Government's 
policy on exports was expressed by the 
Secretary of State in his message to the 
recent Inter-American Conference in Rio 
de Janeiro. This message said: ‘The 
price paid by Latin American purchas- 
ers * * * approximates the domestic 
price, plus normal export charges.’ The 
Office of Price Administration is now put- 
ting this policy into actual operation with 
respect to all foreign countries and 
United States Territories and possessions. 

“While the over-all dollar volume of 
our exports has been growing larger, an 
increasing part of the total is made up 
of military supplies and exports to the 
United Nations under lend-lease. This 
is a war development. Morover, private 
exporters are being affected adversely 
by the lack of shipping, priorities, limita- 
tion orders, and the like. By the new 
regulation, American exporters are given 
the benefit of prices that will compensate 
them for costs incurred and give them 
adequate operating margins. At the 
same time foreign purchasers are pfo- 
tected from inflated prices.” 


Export Requirements 
The new regulation requires each ex- 


porter to keep a record of all export 
transactions—giving the name and ad- 
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dress of the importer, the base domestic 
price, the applicable premium, and an 
itemized list of the expenses added, to- 
gether with a copy of the invoice, bill of 
lading, or other statement given to the 
importer. These records must be avail- 
able for inspection by OPA representa- 
tives, and the Administrator may require 
their submission for inspection from time 
to time. In addition, exporters are re- 
quired to file on license applications to 
the Board of Economic Warfare, informa- 
tion on the cost of acquisition of the 
commodity or product (or, in the case of 
a manufacturer, the applicable domestic 
price), the export premium added, and 
the actual export price. 


Questions and Answers Clarify 
Meaning and Methods 


1. Q@. What exports come under the 
Maximum Price Regulations?—A. All ex- 
ports except those covered by validly out- 
standing licenses issued by the Office of 
Export Control before the effective date 
of this order (April 30). (1375.4) 

2. Q. What about the provisions affect- 
ing exports in existing OPA orders?—A. 
They are superseded by today’s over-all 
regulation. (1375.7) 

3. Q. Are exports to the American Ter- 
ritories and possessions subject to terms 
of this regulation?—-A. Yes. (1375.1) 

4. Q. What is the base price on which 
a “maximum export price” is calcu- 
lated? —A. If you are a manufacturer ex- 
porting direct, the base price is your do- 
mestic price, to which you add the 
allowable premium and expenses. If you 
are a person who buys for export, your 
base is the price you paid to acquire the 
product or commodity. (1375.1) 

5. Q. What is the allowable premium ?— 
A. It is the percentage of the domestic 
purchase price or domestic selling price 
received by the exporter as compensation 
for exporting. 

6. Q. How is the premium figured?— 
A. It must not exceed the average pre- 
mium charged in the export trade for the 
particular service or services during the 
period July 1-December 31, 1940, or 
March 1—April 15, 1942, whichever aver- 
age premium is the lower. 

1. Q. Is this premium the same for all 
exporters?—A. No. It will vary with the 
functions performed. Export brokers, for 
example, do not take the risks that ex- 
port merchants take and, therefore, must 
charge a smaller premium. 

8. Q. Is the premium the same for 
identical commodities?—A. Not neces- 
sarily. It will vary with. the size of the 
order, its destination, and the functions 
performed by the particular exporter. 

9. Q. What items may an exporter in- 
clude in addition to the premium?—A. 
War risk insurance, extra costs of con- 
tainer, demurrage charges, and other 
costs actually incurred by the exporter 
in the process of exporting. 

10. Q. Can the exporter include any 
export expenses in the domestic cost or 
price on the basis of which he calculates 
his premium?—A. No; the premium must 
be based on the domestic price or cost of 
acquisition. 
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11. Q. Can the exporter include any 
overhead costs, such as payments to 
managers, cost of operation of establish- 
ment, etc., in the expenses incidental to 
exports?—A. No; these costs are pro- 
vided for in the premium received by the 
exporter. 

12. @. Can more than one premium be 
paid on any one export?—A. No. 

13. Q. Are buyer’s agents excluded by 
virtue of the “one premium” rule?—A. 
No. Buyer’s agents are entitled to com- 
pensation, but they must be paid by the 
importer, and the exporter is prohibited 
from obtaining any of the buyer’s agent’s 
commission. 

14. Q. Is an exporter subject to the 
terms of domestic price ceiling?—A. Yes. 
The domestic price to which his premium 
and export expenses are added is subject 
to any price ceiling now in effect or later 
to be issued. 

15. Q. What records does the exporter 
have to keep under the new regulation?— 
A. For a period of 2 years from the date 
of export he has to keep records which 
include, among other items, names and 
addresses of sellers and buyers, export 
expenses itemized and premium charged 
and selling prices. 

16. Q. Is this all?—A. No. When mak- 
ing any new export license application 
to the Office of Export Control, the ex- 
porter must state thereon: (1) That the 
price charged is not in excess of estab- 
lished maximum price. (2) The cost of 
acquiring the commodity or product (or, 
in the case of a manufacturer, the 
domestic price). (3) The export pre- 
mium calculated in keeping with the 
regulation’s provisions. (4) The export 
price—that is, the domestic base price, 
plus the premium, plus the expenses of 
export. 

17. Q@. To whom shall a request be 
directed for an exception for reasons of 
military or political necessity of eco- 
nomic warfare?—A. The Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, Office of Export Control. 
A certificate from the Office of Export 
Control will only be granted in special 
cases and after careful scrutiny. This 
exception is not designed to deal with 
ordinary hardship cases. (135.4) 

[Copies of the new regulation discussed 
above—Title 32, National Defense; Chapter 
XI, Office of Price Administration; 1375, Ex- 
port Prices, Maximum Export Price Regula- 
tion—and of a “Statement of Considerations 
Involved” may be obtained by applying to 
the Office of Price Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C.] 





Sails Unfurled 


(Continued from p. 3) 


cable and chains and the surface is so 
even that it affords a promenade deck 
over 300 feet long. Fore and aft rig is 
not as fast as square rig but it requires 
a much smaller crew as all sail is handled 
from the deck and fewer experienced 
seamen are needed. Sail area is 33,000 
square feet. There is no auxiliary power 
for propulsion but the anchor winch is 
operated by a gasoline engine and elec- 
tric motors have been installed for hoist- 
ing sail. The ship is commanded by 
Captain C. B. Gunderson. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE STA- 


TISTICAL DECISIONS 
(F. C. S. D. 27) 
Title 15—Commerce 


SUBTITLE B—REGULATIONS RELATING TO 
COMMERCE 


CHAPTER I—BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, DEPART- 
MENT OF COMMERCE 


Part 30—Foreign Trade Statistics 


Section 30.14 is amended by the addition 
of the following subsection: 

(c) In addition to specifying the quan- 
tity in the units required by Schedule B, 
the gross shipping weight (in pounds) 
including the weight of all containers, 
must be stated on the shipper’s export 
declaration (R. S. 161, sec. 4, 32 Stat. 826; 
5 U.S.C. 22, 601). 


The following section is added to the 
Foreign Commerce Statistical Regulations: 


SEcTION 30.48—Monthly reports of 
vessel entrances and clearances. 


(a) Collector and deputy collectors of 
customs will transmit monthly the dupli- 
cate copies of Customs Form 1400, “Rec- 
ord of Vessels Engaged in Foreign 
Trade—Entered or Arrived Under Permit 
to Proceed” and Customs Form 1401, 
“Record of Vessels Engaged in Foreign 
Trade Cleared or Granted Permit to 
Proceed” to the Section of Customs Sta- 
tistics, Division of Foreign Trade Statis- 
tics, Bureau of the Census, Customhouse, 
New York, New York. These should be 
transmitted as soon as possible after the 
close of the month and in no case later 
than ten days after the close of the 
month. 

(b) Whenever there are no transac- 
tions during any particular month, a re- 
port to that effect should be rendered 
within the required time on Commerce 
Form 550—‘“No Transactions Report.” 
(R. S. 161, sec. 4, 32 Stat. 826; 5 U. S. C. 
22, 601.) 

ROBERT H. HINCKLEY, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 
May 2, 1942. (Order No. 234.) (FF. R. 42— 


4013. Filed May 4, 1942.) Published Fed- 
eral Register, May 5, 1942. 





Fuel-Saving Measures Projected 
in Buenos Aires 


Possibly 200,000 tons of fuel will be 
saved annually in the municipality of 
Buenos Aires, it is believed, by an emer- 
gency measure closing all motion-picture 
houses and other theaters 1 hour earlier, 
suppressing certain street lighting, and 
extinguishing lights in all shop windows, 
in accordance with the Government’s 
policy. Further fuel savings are ex- 
pected as more drastic reductions in 
public illumination are made. 


This measure will reportedly become 
effective soon. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday, 
May 5, 1942: 

No. 329—General Export License for Hy- 
draulic Cement, and Concrete and Ce- 
ment Manufactures Limited to Group 
C Countries. 

The Office of Exports has notified Col- 
lectors of Customs that, effective May 8, 
1942, the following commodities (now un- 
der general license to Group K countries) 
may be exported under general license to 
group C countries only: 


Commerce 

Commodity Department 
Hydraulic cement: Schedule B No. 
Standard portiand................- 5164 
White nonstaining and other_-_-_-_-- 5165 
Concrete and-cement manufactures__._. 5170 


Individual licenses will, therefore, be 
required for shipments of these products 
to all destinations except Canada, Great 
Britain, and Northern Ireland, New- 
foundland, Greenland, and Iceland. 


No. 330—The U.S. S. R. Added to General 
License Group C Countries. 


The Office of Exports has notified the 
Collectors of Customs that, effective im- 
mediately, the U. S.‘S. R. (country num- 
ber 76) should be added to the list of 
countries shown on page 71 of Compre- 
hensive Export Control Schedule No. 6 
under Group C for general license pur- 
poses. As a result of this instruction, all 
articles and materials which may now be 
exported under general license to Group 
C countries, may be exported to the 
U. S. S. R. under general license G—76, 
and all previous instructions relative to 
Group C destinations now apply to the 
U.S. S. R. 


No. 331—Current Controls Bulletin No. 
19. : 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Controls Bulletin No. 19, which con- 
tains the following new announcements: 
1. War Project Licenses; 2. Submission 
of Certain Applications Through Pur- 
chasing Commissions; and 3. Items to be 
Added Under “Selected Destinations 
Clearance Procedure” in Current Con- 
trols Bulletin No. 9. 


1. War Project Licenses. 


The Board of Economic Warfare has issued 
from time to time, and will issue in certain 
instances, War Projects Licenses authorizing 
the exportation of all articles and materiais 
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required for a specific project in a foreign 
country. Such licenses originate in the Board 
of Economic Warfare and are not generally 
available. They are limited to a few special 
projects of direct interest to the military 
authorities of this country and endorsed by 
the Army and Navy Munitions Board for 
licensing as war projects. 

Projects will be given consideration for 
licensing as War Projects only if they have 
the following characteristics: 

(a) The project is directly involved in, and 
considered essential to, the prosecution of the 
war effort; 

(b) The project is advocated by the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board as necessary to a 
military effort; 

(c) The project is of such importance that 
it bears or will bear, upon consideration and 
approval by the Board of Economic Warfare 
and the War Production Board, a preference 
rating of A-1—A, A-1-B, or A-1-C to insure 
supply. 

Applications for War Projects Licenses must 
be submitted to the Board of Economic War- 
fare, Office of Exports, Washington, D.C. The 
application is submitted by a letter covering 
all information requested for Foreign Project 
Rating and the War Production Board Form 
PD-200, both in quadruplicate. Applicants 
who have project proposals pending before 
other government agencies must submit full 
and complete information pertaining to such 
applications to the Board of Economic War- 
fare. 

If a War Project License, distinguished by 
the symbol] “WP,” is granted, it is issued on 
the individual export license application form 
Collectors of Customs at all points of exit 
are notified of the issuance of each license 
and are authorized to permit the shipment 
of the articles and materials described for use 
in connection with the specified project. 


2. Submission of Certain Applications 
Through Purchasing Commissions. 


In view of the need of the Office of Exports 
for additional information regarding the 
availability of shipping space and for facts 
pertinent to the essential needs in the coun- 
tries of destination, it will aid in the process- 
ing of applications for licenses to export to 
the following destinations if they are sub- 
mitted through the named purchasing com- 
missions: 


Destinations Commissions 
(a) Netherlands Pos- Netherlands Purchas- 
sessions. ing Commission, 
(b) Sweden.-.-----_-- Swedish Cargo Com- 
mission. 
(c) Portugal and Por- Portuguese Purchasing 
tuguese Posses- Commission. 
sions. 
Switzerland__._._._. Swiss Cargo Commis- 
sion. 
(e) French Western French Embassy. 
Hemisphere 
Possessions, 


(d 


Inasmuch as all parts of the British Empire 
now require licenses for imports, it will simi- 
larly aid in the processing of applications 
covering exports to any part of the British 
Empire if such applications are submitted 
through the British Purchasing Commission. 


3. Additional Items—Selected Destinations 
Clearance Procedure—Current Controls 
Bulletin No. 9. 


Current Controls Bulletin No. 9, p. 7, under 
Portugal—Change “Wheat and other Grains” 
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to read “Wheat, Wheat flour, and Other 
grains.” On page 8, under Switzerlang in. 
sert the following items: . 


Dried eggs__._._.-.- (Department of 
Commerce No.) __ 0093 
Hen yolks ___- one d0.43 0093, 95 


Hen albumen 

crystals____-- Be ~ 0. ae 0093. 05 
No. 332—Current Controls Bulletin No 
20.—Allocations Program for American 
Republics. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cyr. 
rent Controls Bulletin No. 20 announcing 
the products under allocation for expor. 
tation to the other American Republics 
The program is outlined as follows: 


In Current Controls Bulletin No, 15, dateg 
April 8, 1942, the Office of Exports announeeg 
that henceforth all applications for e 
licenses would be considered only on the 
basis of essential need because of the neces. 
sity of conserving critical materials needeq 
for the war effort and utilizing available ship. 
ping space for carrying the most needeq 
materials. 

All commodities announced for allocation 
are considered critical materials, and applica. 
tions for permission to export such items 
must definitely establish the urgency of the 
need for such shipments. To assist appli- 
cants for permission to export allocated items 
in establishing the essentiality of the pro. 
posed shipment from the standpoint of the 
country of destination, the Certificate of 
Necessity procedure announced in Current 
Controls Bulletin No. 8, dated February 25, 
1942, was instituted. Through the use of the 
Certificate of Necessity in considering appli. 
cations for licenses to export allocated com- 
modities, the Office of Exports will be enabled 
to make a sound determination of essen tiality. 

The Certificate of Necessity procedure wil] 
apply only to those commodities under an. 
nounced allocations when such commodities 
are proposed for exportation to the other 
American Republics. 

The Office of Exports reserves the right to 
issue or refuse licenses regardless of the 
presence or absence of the Certificate of 
Necessity and to revoke outstanding licenses. 
Certificates of Necessity will be followed ex- 
cept when it is deemed necessary in the 
interest of national defense not to do so. 

Applications for permission to export allo- 
cated materials which are unaccompanied by 
a Certificate of Necessity will be returned 
without action unless there appears upon the 
face of the application a statement that the 
applicant was not able to secure a Certificate 
of Necessity or, for stated reasons, does not 
desire to do so. 

In order that the Office of Exports may 
completely review applications to export allo- 
cated commodities, such applications which 
were accompanied by Certificates of Necessity 
but which have been rejected may be resub- 
mitted to the Office of Exports for recon- 
sideration. Necessarily the transition to the 
allocations system will require special con- 
sideration of the application, and applica- 
tions to export allocated commodities must 
be held for special consideration for at least 
ten days. 

Applicants are requested not to submit to 
the Office of Exports inquiries regarding the 
status of their applications. Applicants may 
be assured that they will be notified promptly 
of the action taken by the Office of Exports 
on their application. 


List of Commodities Under Allocation. 


The following is a list of commoditie 
which have been announced as under alloc 
tion, as of the date of this bulletin: 

Commodity Schedule B Number 


Soda ash._._-- is ._. 8365. 

I anc cin as sind abe nwa . 8392. 

Potassium permanganate. 8359.23. 

Strontium chemicals____. 8397.84, 839785, 
8397.86. 

Ammonium sulfate_-_ . 8505. 


— 
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Commodity Schedule B Number Commodity Schedule B Number The provisions of the Maximum Export 
t plastics: Iron and steel—Continued. Price Regulation are not, however, applicable 
‘ Alkyd synthetic resins_. 8253. Barbed wire._________.. 6083. to any export made under a validly outstand- 
phenolic synthetic 8255.01, 8260.01, Other wire and manu- 6085, 6086.1, 6086.9, ing individual export license issued by the 
resins. 8261.01. factures. 6087.1 6087.5, Board of Economic Warfare prior to April 
5 Urea synthetic resins. 8257.07, 8260.07, 6088 : 6091.01 30, 1942. Shipments made under General or 
8 8261.07. through 6091.98, Unlimited Licenses will be exempted from the 
thyl - methacrylate 8258.03, 8261.03. 6092, 6093, 6094, provisions of the Regulation if exported prior 

Methy ‘ to May 19, 1942, and if they are pursuant to 

5 resins. 6095, 6099. 
nae gesind......------ 8265.05, 8265.98. eit es aa 6101, 6102, 6104.1, contracts entered into prior to April 30, 1942. 
. sian ‘a 8258.98, 8260.98, 6104.9. All other exports under General or Unlimited 
n 8261.98. Car wheels, tires, and 6105, 6105.18, Licenses, made on or after April 30, 1942, 
Cellulose acetate plas- 8265.05, 9265.98. axles. 6105.25, 6105.28, must conform to the terms of the Regulation. 
tics. - assed 6105.35, 6105.38. (b) Price Data Now Required on All Indi- 
33 lastics_. 8268.98, 9, vidual E. icat 2 
g Cellulose nitrate plastics 8264. glttie oS 6108, 6107001, l Export License Applications 
01 It is now required that every application 
5 _... 3840.10, 3840.12. 6107.05, 6108.01, ‘ 
: Rayon--.--------------- 6108.05 for individual license show the following in- 
5 Manila fiber------------- 3402 F. hin, formation: 
: jla cordage---------- 3414. Ferrochromium -----_--- 6220.5. n: 
Man 0330 Molybdenum content of 6220.85 1. The selling price in U.S. dollars f. a. s. at 
Belting leather---------- . oly pest port of shipment. This includes th t of 
0304.2 p e cludes e cost 0 
d SO 0304.1, , rovanadium. 
Calf upp’ 0305.1, 0305.2. A t 6637 acquisition or other base price, plus the 
; _ | ee ent of fer- average premium, plus the expenses of export. 
Sole leather: rovanadium. 2. (a) The cost of acquiring the commodity 
ae Backs, bends, and sides. 0324. i en ane oe 8314. or, (b) in the case of an exporter who is a 
ks, 0332.05, 0332.98. Neat’s-foot oil ” 0803. = 
~ Other than bac eat’s-foot oil_---.----- manufacturer, the domestic price or other 
bends, and s'des. aa 8111, 2249.01. base price authorized by the Regulation. 
yf Wood pulp-------------- SS +4 Ce ee aarerage export premium as author- 
, , » <Acetone...-.....---.---- y the Regulation. 

4619. Anhydrous ammonia---_- 8390. The Office of Exports will consider this in- 
on See 2209.21. Aniline..........--.-.--- 8025.15. formation confidential. It should be noted 
a SS 2209.27. Camphor.............-.-.-- 8260 F (see directions below) that the only price 
ms Ferromanganese- -------- 6213.03, 6213.05. Carbon tetrachloride--_--- 8329.1. which will appear on the granted license will 
he Tungsten: Caustic soda_------------ 8373. be the f. a. s. price. 

li- Ferrotungsten.__-_---- 6220.96. Cotton linters__..--.---.. 3004. It is not necessary to report price informa- 
ms Tungsten metal, etc__.. 6639. Dibutyl Phthalate-_-___-. 8025.93. tion to the Office of Exports if the shipment 
“4 Electrodes : bp ----------: po is made under General License, Unlimited 
a 5473.01. ethy! aiconol.___----__. License, S, SP, or WP licenses. 
of Se 8023. 
nt Graphite-------------- a ae 71824 Phosphorus... ___-______- 8398.87. (c) Directions for Inserting the Price Data 
25, Farm equipment------- pa a eB Phthalic anhydride______- 8025.90. on New Application Form BEW-119. 
he 7365, 7807. 78277. Potash salts_-----.-....- 8531.01, 8531.03, To illustrate: An export sale is made by an 
lt 7859. 7884. 7896. 8531.05, 8531.98. export merchant. Assume (1) that his f. a. s. 
~ 7368, 7808. 7839. rae Bea -~--------- —" 8309.7. price is $100, (2) cost of acquisition $75, and 
mt. se, =e ne . (3) average premium $5. The exporter 
ty. 7800, 7809. 7841. Toluol-__------~--------- 8011. should insert the f. a. s. price $100 under 
vil 7864, 7886. 7975. Tricresyl phosphate_---_. 8025.91. Question 15 on all copies of Form BEW-119. 
un- 7801. 7810, 7842, Tanning materials (chro- 8239.01. He should insert the cost of acquisition ($75) 
les 7869, 7887, 7802, mium). and the average premium ($5) under Ques- 
her 7814, 7844, 7870, Copper sulfate__._..__._- 8201. Mee 17 on the second, third, and fourth cop- 

7889, 7804, 7818, FE rivets cttcine mn 6401 through es. 
to 7847, 7879, 7891. 6490.96. (d) Directions for Inserti i 

, , ng Price Data on 
7 - + 7001, 7902 (10%). Brass and bronze----_--. 6070.98 through the Old (Yellow) Application Form. 

r ak eri hac tiieageinn Sidi ° “tape 
Ses. ia’s i, EL cha ae 6645.25. Assuming that we use the example cited in 
- ——. 6007 — electric heating ap- 7071.05, 7071.98, pn pesos. SS mo. ee 
the etree sc asane pliances. 7073.05, 7073.98. sho 7 eS ee Ag Ren Pi 

are Moome, billets... or yt 9 Re ee ae 6507 through  ¢XPort price on all three copies. On dupli- 
lo. through 6017.09 6515.98. cate and triplicate copies under Question 7 
| by Concrete reinforcement ¢992 . eit Graphite --_-.------.---- 5472.01 through = 5 as ene ae — ($75) 
ned - 99. 

bars and rods. Sulfanilamide......_____. 813 The old (yellow) application form cannct 
the rer bars and rods__. 6020, 6021, 6023, Sulfaguanidine__________ 8135.98. be used if the application is postmaiked May 
nate Plates ean eer Synthetic ascorbic acid___ 8119.98. 21, 1942, or later. 
— was ai ries e 6031 15 6031.19. Thiamine hydrochloride__ 8119.98. (e) Interpretation of the Maximum Export 
rR = Uranium salts_-...-.----. 8398.30. Price Regulation 

6031.5, 6031.95,  Fiuorspar__.............. 5960 20. gul 
mn 60331.98. ede ek Saye 7234. 7235. Questions relating to interpretation or 
seh Sheets and strips 6032.05, 6032.98, ek ee 7241, 7315. modification of the Maximum Export Price 
st (black) . 6035.1, 6035.5, |, SS aie __ 7242. 7315. Regulation issued by the Office of Price Ad- 
* pos mp a. pone ‘ ministration should be addressed to that 

6037.11 throug office. 
on 6037.19, 6037.51 No 6. j . . 
the through 6037.59, - 333—Current Controls Bulletin No. This Bulletin was issued following a 
= 6037.91 through 21—Export Prices. release by the Office of Price Adminis- 

E 37.98, 6038.51 j i i 
= tough omes0, The Office of Exports has released {ation announcing, the aplieation of 
east 6038.91, through Current Controls Bulletin No. 21 relative : ‘ 
; : to present the full scope of these regula- 

6038.98, 6038.11 to price control which applies to all ex- ; : +4 
t to through 6038.19 : tions, the entire release of O. P. A., with 
the Sheets and strips 6033, 6034 ~ ports whether shipped under individual, “Questions and Answers” worked out to 
may a ; ° , ; general, or unlimited license. The pro- ist t d with pertinent part. 
ptly ee) . visions of this bulletin are as follows: assist exporters, and with pertinent parts 
sorts Structural shapes_____. 6043, 6045, 6046, e of the order (No. 1375), are given here. 

a BOGR, Coe, (a) General Information. Advance Release. 

(ae faa 6051, 6052, 6053. Effective April 30, 1942, all exports are sub- Maximum prices over all commodities and 
ities Other railway-track 6054, 6055, 6058, ject to the provisions of the Maximum Export products sold for export were established 
oct material. 6059. Price Regulation issued by the Office of Price April 26, 1942, by Price Administrator Leon 

Cast-iron pipe and fit- 6066, 6067.05, Administration in collaboration with : the Henderson. 

tings. 6067.98, 6068.05, Board of Economic Warfare. This Regula- The new order—titled “Maximum Export 
moe? 6068.98. tion applies to all commodities, whether ex- Price Regulation’’—becomes effective Thurs- 

Welded steel pipe...._.. 6061, 6063, 6070, ported under individual, general, unlimited day, April 30. It was formulated by OPA 

6071, 6072, 6073. licenses, or any other type of license. in cooperation with the Board of Economic 

Seamless steel pipe.__.. 6060, 6062, 6064. In line with previous statements of policy, Warfare and the Department of State. Its 
17 85, Pipe fittings... ......-- 6065, 6077.05, the Office of Exports will continue to reject provisions apply to all export sales, regard- 

6077.98. licenses where the price exceeds the official less of whether or not the commodity or 

a 6081, 6082. export ceiling. product is under an OPA ceiling schedule or 
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regulation, and override all provisions of 
existing OPA orders that are in conflict with 
its terms. 

An export sale, in the language of the 
regulation, is a sale of any commodity or 
product for export to any place outside the 
territorial limits of the United States—the 
48 States and the District of Columbia. 

While the new regulation cuts across all 
outstanding contracts of sale or purchase it 
does not disturb prices involved in any ex- 
port made under a validly outstanding export 
license issued by the Board of Economic War- 
fare prior to April 30, 1942. However, the 
provisions are applicable to any export li- 
cense issued after that date. 

Briefly, the new order provides that the 
export price of any commodity shall be the 
cost of acquisition by the exporter plus the 
average premium charged in the export trade 
on a similar transaction during July 1—De- 
cember 31, 1940, or March 1-April 15, 1942, 
whichever period yields the lower average 
premium. In addition, the exporter may add 
an amount sufficient to compensate him for 
expenses, such as war-risk insurance, con- 
sular fees, demurrage charges, and shipping 
charges. Manufacturers or producers who 
export directly can similarly add the lower of 
the two average premiums and the export ex- 
penses to their domestic price for the prod- 
uct or commodity exported. 

In specifying the “average premium” that 
may be added to the cost or domestic price of 
an article for export, the regulation requires 
the exporter to give due recognition to exist- 
ing differentials in export premiums charged 
by different types of exporters, variances in 
premiums resulting from different size, value, 
or volume of exports, as well as differentials 
in premium as among exports to United 
States territories and possessions, Canada, 
and the various foreign countries. It is em- 
phasized that in no event may more than 
one premium be added by the exporter with 
respect to a particular export. 

Effects of the new regulation are: 

(1) To provide United States exporters 
with a fair margin for their services in line 
with existing trade practices with respect to 
all commodities and products exported: 

(2) To protect foreign purchasers against 
speculative practices and profiteering; 

(3) To remove the threat to maintenance 
of domestic price ceilings that excessive ex- 
port prices engender; 

(4) To prevent the diversion of domestic 
supplies to foreign markets that results when 
price differentials make exporting a more 
profitable operation than sales at home; and 

(5) To eliminate the danger of loss of for- 
eign markets for American products and con- 
sequent distress in friendly foreign coun- 
tries because export margins are insufficient 
to encourage sales abroad. 

“Exports must move to foreign countries at 
reasonable prices,”” Mr. Henderson stated in 
announcing the new regulation. “The spirit 
of your government’s policy on exports was 
expressed by the Secretary of State in his 
message to the recent Inter-American Con- 
ference in Rio de Janeiro. This message said. 
‘The price paid by Latin-American pur- 
chasers * * * approximates the domestic 
price, plus normal export charges. The Of- 
fice of Price Administration is now putting 
this policy into actual operation, with respect 
to all foreign countries and United States 
territories and possessions. 

“While the over-all dollar volume of our 
exports has been growing larger, an increas- 
ing part of the total is made up of military 
supplies and exports to the United Naticns 
under Lend-Lease. This is a war develop- 
ment. Moreover, private exporters are being 
affected adversely by the lack of shipping. 
priorities, limitation orders, and the like. 
By the new regulation, American exporters 
are given the benefit of prices that will com- 
pensate them for costs incurred and give 
them adequate operating margins. At the 


same time foreign purchasers are protected 
from inflated prices.” 

The new regulation requires each exporter 
to keep a record of all export transactions— 
giving the name and address of the importer, 
the base domestic price, the applicable pre- 
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mium, and an itemized list of the expenses 
added, together with a copy of the invoice, 
bill of lading, or other statement given to 
the importer. These records must be avail- 
able for inspection by OPA representatives 
and the Administrator may require their sub- 
mission for inspection from time to time. 
In addition, exporters are required to file on 
license applications to the Board of Economic 
Warfare information on the cost of acquisi- 
tion of the commodity or product (or, in the 
case of a manufacturer, the applicable do- 
mestic price), the export premium added and 
the actual export price. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE MAXIMUM 
ExpPorT PRICE REGULATION 


1. Q@. What exports come under the Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation?—A. All exports ex- 
cept those covered by validly outstanding li- 
censes issued by the Office of Export Control 
before the effective date of this order (April 
30) (1375.4). 

2. Q. What about the provisions affecting 
exports in existing O. P. A. orders?—A. They 
are superseded by today’s overall regulation 
(1375.7). 

3. Q. Are exports to the American terri- 
tories and possessions subject to terms of this 
regulation?—-A. Yes (1375.1). 

4. Q. What is the base price on which a 
“maximum export price” is calculated?—A. 
If you are a manufacturer exporting direct, 
the base price is your domestic price to which 
you add the allowable premium and expenses. 
If you are a person who buys for export, 
your base is the price you paid to acquire the 
product or commodity (1375.1). 

5. Q. What is the allowable premium?—A. 
It is the percentage of the domestic purchase 
price or domestic selling price received by 
the exporter as compensation for exporting. 

6. Q. How is the premium figured?—A. It 
must not exceed the average premium 
charged in the export trade for the particu- 
lar service or services during the period July 
1—December 31, 1940, or March 1~—April 15, 
1942, whichever average premium is the 
lower. 

7. Q. Is this premium the same for all ex- 
porters?—A. No. It will vary with the func- 
tions performed. Export brokers, for ex- 
ample, do not take the risks that export mer- 
chants take and, therefore, must charge a 
smaller premium. - 

8. Q. Is the premium the same for identical 
commodities?—A. Not necessarily. It will 
vary with the size of the order, its destina- 
tion, and the functions performed by the par- 
ticular exporter. 

9. Q. What items may an exporter include 
in addition to the premium?—A. War-risk 
insurance, extra costs of container, demur- 
rage charges, and other costs actually incurred 
by the exporter in the process of exporting. 

10. Q. Can the exporter include any ex- 
port expenses in the domestic cost or price 
on the basis of which he calculates his pre- 
mium?—A. No; the premium must be based 
on the domestic price or cost of acquisition. 

11. Q. Can the exporter include any over- 
head costs, such as payments to managers, 
cost of operation of establishment, etc., in 
the expenses incidental to exports?—-A. No: 
these costs are provided for in the premium 
received by the exporter. 

12. Q. Can more than one premium be paid 
on any one export?—A. No. 

13. Q. Are buyer’s agents excluded by vir- 
tue of the “one premium” rule?—A. No. 
Buyer’s agents are entitled to compensation 
but they must be paid by the importer and 
the exporter is prohibited from otbaining any 
of the buyer’s agent’s commission. 

14. Q. Are exporters subject to the terms 
of domestic price ceiling?—-A. Yes. The do- 
mestic price to which his premium and ex- 
port expenses are added is subject to any 
price ceiling now in effect or later to be 
issued. 

15. Q. What records does the exporter have 
to keep under the new regulation?—A. For a 
period of 2 years from the date of export he 
has to keep records which include, among 
other items, Names and addresses of sellers 
and buyers, export expenses itemized and 
premium charged and selling prices. 
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16. Q. Is this all?—A. No. When making 
any new export license application to 
Office of Export Control, the exporter mug 
state thereon: 

(1) That the price charged is not in Xcess 
of established maximum price. 

(2) The cost of acquiring the commog; 
or product (or, in the case of a manufacturer 
the domestic price). : 

(3) The export premium calculateg in 
keeping with the regulation’s provisions, 

(4) The export price—that is, the domestic 
base price, plus the premium, plus the ex. 
penses of export. 

17. Q. To whom shall a request be directed 
for an exception for reasons of Military oy 
political necessity or economic warfare?—, 
The Board of Economic Warfare, Office of 
Export Control. A certificate from the of. 
fice of Export control will only be granteg 
in special cases and after careful Scrutiny 
This exception is not designed to deal with 
ordinary hardship cases (1375.4). 


Excerpts from Text of Order No. 1375, 
TITLE 32—-NATIONAL DEFENSE 
CHAPTER XI—-OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 
1375—ExporT PRICES 


MAXIMUM EXPORT PRICE REGULATION 


In the judgment of the Price Adminis- 
trator, the level of export prices and the 
margins charged by exporters are threaten. 
ing to rise to an extent and in a manner in. 
consistent with the purposes of the Emer. 
gency Price Control Act of 1942. The Admin. 
istrator, has, so far as practicable, given due 
consideration to the level of export prices and 
the margins charged by exporters between 
October 1 and October 15, 1941, and has made 
such adjustments to the prices and mar 
prevailing during that period as he has deter. 
mined to be necessary. 

The Price Administrator has, so far as prac. 
ticable, advised and consulted with repre- 
sentative members of the export industry, 
In the judgment of the Price Administrator, 
the maximum prices and margins established 
by this Regulation are and will be generally 
fair and equitable and will effectuate the 
purposes of the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942. A statement of considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this Regulation is 
issued simultaneously herewith and has been 
filed with the Division of the Federal Register. 

Under the authority vested in the Price 
Administrator by the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of 1942, including section 201 (d) 
thereof, it is ordered that: 

AUTHORITY: 1375.1 to 1375.8, inclusive, is- 
sued under the authority contained in Pub. 
Law 421, 77th Cong. 


1375.1 Marimum erport price. 

On and after April 30, 1942, the effective 
date of this Maximum Export Price Regula- 
tion, regardless of the terms of any contract 
of sale or purchase, or of any export license 
thereafter issued by the Board of Economic 
Warfare, no person shall export any com- 
modity at a price in excess of the following 
maximum export prices: 

(a) In the case of a person other than the 
manufacturer or producer of the commodity 
the maximum export price shall be the price 
at which such commodity was acquired for 
export, plus the additions thereto authot- 
ized by paragraphs (a) and (b) of section 
1375.2 hereof, and 

(b) In the case of the manufacturer of 
producer the maximum export price shall be 
his maximum domestic price for the com- 
modity, or, in case there is no such price, 
shall be his maximum domestic price for the 
most nearly similar commodity of equal or 
lower quality or grade or, in the absence of 
both of the foregoing, the price at which the 
commodity to be exported is customarily sold 
in the domestic market, plus the additions 
thereto authorized by paragraphs (a) and (b) 
of section 1375.2 hereof. 


1375.2 Additions to cost or domestic price. 


(a) An amount not in excess of the aver 
age premium charged in the export trade 
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rticular services or functions per- 
nary Huring either the period July 1- 
December 31, 1940, or March 1—April 15, 1942, 
whichever average premium is the lower may 
added by the exporter to his cost of acqui- 
aien. maximum domestic price or other base 
. ice, as provided in section 1375.1 of this 
Vraximum Export Price Regulation. In de- 
termining the applicable premium, due 
recognition shall be given to existing differ- 
entials in the export prem-ums charged by 
different types of exporters, differences in 
remium resulting from variations in the 
vies or value of exports or from variations 
in the volume of business done by various 
exporters, aS well as to differentials in 
remium between exports to the Territories 
and possessions of the United States, Canada, 
and the various foreign nations, provided, 
that in no event shall more than one such 
premium be added by the exporter with re- 
spect to a particular export. 

In recognition of the necessity for such 
control, the price schedules heretofore issued 
have generally governed maximum export 
prices. In similar recognition, the Office of 
Export Control in its Export Control Bulle- 
tin No. 6 dated January 30, 1942, and in Ex- 
port Control Bulletin No. 7 dated February 17, 
1942, enunciated the policy of that office not 
to issue export licenses in any case in which 
the price was in excess of a ceiling fixed by an 
applicable price schedule. 

Although a modicum of control has been 
achieved, the results have not been entirely 
satisfactory. While many of the current price 
schedules contain export provisions and most 
of the others apply to exports though con- 
taining no specific export provision, the ap- 
plicabie provisions vary widely. Finally, the 
bulk of commodities exported are not at pres- 
ent subject to a domestic ceiling and, conse- 
quently, not to an export ceiling. As an in- 
evitable consequence of the foregoing lack of 
uniformity, there has been some discrimina- 
tion between exports and exporters which has 
given rise to complaint against such control 
as has been exercised. In the light of the 
administrative experience under existing 
schedules and the demonstrated need for a 
uniform export price control policy, the maxi- 
mum export price regulation has been formu- 
lated. 


The Mazimum Export Price Regulation. 


The Maximum Export Price Regulation 
provides generally as follows: 

1. The maximum price which an exporter 
other than the manufacturer of the commod- 
ity to be exported may charge is his cost of 
acquisition, plus an amount not in excess of 
the average premium charged in the export 
trade during either the period July 1~Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, or March 1~—April 15, 1942, which- 
ever average premium is lower, for the par- 
ticular services or functions to be performea 
by the exporter, plus, in addition, the ex- 
penses incident to the export actually ab- 
sorbed or to be absorbed by the exporter. 
The maximum price which an exporter who 
is also the manufacturer of the commodity 
to be exported may charge is the maximum 
domestic price which he may charge for the 
commodity or the most nearly similar com- 
modity of equal or lower grade, plus the pre- 
mium and export expenses borne by him. 
In determining the premium, due recognition 
is to be given to existing differentials in the 
export trade between the premiums charged 
by various types of exporters, differences in 
premiums between the Territories and pos- 
sessions of the United States, Canada, and 
various foreign nations and differentials on 
the basis of the quantity and value of each 
sale, provided, that in no event shall more 
than one premium be added with respect to a 
particular export. 

2. The exporter is required in his applica- 
tion to the Office of Export Control, Board of 
Economic Warfare to state either his cost of 
acquiring the commedity or the maximum 
domestic price or other price to which the 
premium and export expenses were added 
together with the amount of the premium. 
In addition, each exporter is required for a 
period of 2 years from the date of export to 
keep a complete record of all the pertinent 
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facvs with respect thereto, including the name 
and acdress of the purchaser, the amount 
charged, the amount paid by the exporter 
to acquire the commodity, and the name of 
the seller in the case of an exporter other 
than the manufacturer or the maximum do- 
mestic price in the case of the manufacturer, 
the amount of the premium, and each item 
of export expense added. 

3. The regulation is not applicable to ex- 
ports made pursuant to a validly outstanding 
export license issued by the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare prior to the effective date of 
the Regulation. In addition, the Adminis- 
trator is authorized to grant an exception in 
any case in which he receives a certificate 
from the Board of Economic Warfare that 
the export is necessary for reasons of political 
or military necessity or economic warfare. 

4. Any person violating any of the provi- 
sions of the export price regulation is subject 
to all civil and criminal penalties provided 
in the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942. 

5. The regulation supersedes and revokes 
the provisions of existing regulations to the 
extent that such provisions are inconsistent 
or in conflict with those of the new regulation. 


The regulation is generally fair and equitable. 

The regulation is generally fair and equi- 
table and complies with the standards of sec- 
tion 2 of the Emergency Price Control Act. 
By adopting the exporter’s cost or the maxi- 
mum domestic price of the commodity as a 
base the regulation incorporates the limita- 
tions of present or future price schedules, 
regulations or orders. To this base price may 
be added an export premium determined by 
reference to the premium charged for similar 
exports during either the last 6 months of 
1940 or the period from March 1-April 15, 
1941, whichever is the lower, as well as ex- 
penses incident to the export and actually 
borne by the exporter. 

The periods to be used in determining the 
average margins were chosen in order that 
the margins established would reflect as 
closely as possible normal conditions. Since 
the outbreak of the present war, the prices 
in the export field have been increasingly af- 
fected by many highly speculative influences. 
The effect of these influences had progressed 
to such a degree by October 1, 1941, that the 
period of October 1 to October 15 would not, 
in and of itself, supply an adequate basis for 
freezing export margins. Further, because 
of the seasonal nature of many of our exports, 
it was necessary to choose a base period cover- 
ing a larger period of time. In order to avoid 
freezing into the current structure these ab- 
normalities and to allow for seasonal varia- 
tions it was determined that a more repre- 
sentative base period must be selected. 

Accordingly two base periods were deter- 
mined upon. During the first, July 1-Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, the average unit value of exports 
was approximately the same as the 1937-39 
average. Other statistical evidence indicates 
that during that period the abnormal tenden- 
cies had not seriously distorted normal export 
conditions. The second period March 1—April 
15, 1942, was chosen because during that 
period with respect to certain commodities, 
the Office of Export Control was scrutinizing 
export prices and margins in an effort to 
eliminate speculative increases. By fixing 
as the applicable premium the lower of the 
two base period average margins, normal ex- 
port profits should be approximated. At the 
same time, the limitation to domestic ceiling 
prices plus such normal margin and expenses 
should provide foreign purchasers adequate 
protection against excessive prices. 

These conclusions were reached after ex- 
tended consultation with representative of 
the export trade, the Board of Economic War- 
fare and the State Department and in the 
light of the experience of the Office of Price 
Administration in administering export prices 
under the present schedules. The regulation 
was drawn in collaboration with representa- 
tives of the Office of Export Control, Board of 
Economic Warfare. 


Issued this 25th day of April 1942. 


LEON HENDERSON, 
Administrator. 
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STATEMENT OF CONSIDERATIONS INVOLVED IN 
THE ISSUANCE OF THE MAxIMUM EXPORT 
PRICE REGULATION 


‘Need for export price regulation. 


Exports have historically been of great im- 
portance not only to the domestic economy 
of the United States as a whole, but to the 
prosperity and profitable operation of many 
industries and individual businesses as well. 
During the years 1939-41, for example, total 
exports averaged $4,100,000 000 per year or 5.2 
percent of the average national income pay- 
ments. In 1941, exports totaled $5,145,000,000 
or 5.7 percent of the national income. 

While no uniform relationship exists be- 
tween domestic and export prices, the general 
rise in the former has been paralleled in the 
export field. The Department of Commerce 
Summary of Foreign Commerce discloses an 
increase of 25 percent in the unit price of 
United States merchandise exports from De- 
cember 1938 through December 1941. The 
current trend of increase is reflected in the 
monthly index for the 8 months ending De- 
cember 1941. Using the 1923-25 average as a 
base of 100 the index is as follows: 
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Under current war conditions exports are 
particularly significant. In recognition of 
their importance to economic warfare, an ex- 
port control procedure was set up in the 
State Department in July 1940. At the pres- 
ent time this authority is exercised by the 
Office of Export Control of the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, and, in general, no export 
may be made except pursuant to a license 
issued by that office. 

While the Office of Export Control (in col- 
laboration with other Government Depart- 
ments and agencies) exercises ultimate 
control over the quantity of a particular 
commodity exported, the export price is a 
significant factor in the determination of the 
flow of commodities. If a substantial differ- 
ential exists between the export and domestic 
price, the tendency is to induce export or do- 
mestic sale, which enjoys the more favor- 
able price. 

Another important reason for control of ex- 
port prices involves the political conse- 
quences which attach to exorbitant charges 
by American exporters. It is necessary that, 
as a conagmitant of the Good Neighbor Pol- 
icy, foreign purchasers be protected from the 
full price influences of current conditions of 
limited supply just as similar protection is 
being accorded domestic purchasers. 

(b) An amount, in addition to the fore- 
going premium, may be added by the export- 
er to his cost of acquisition, maximum 
domestic price or Other base price as pro- 
vided in section 1375.1 of this Maximum 
Export Price Regulation, to compensate for 
expenses, such as war-risk insurance, con- 
sular fees, demurrage charges, and shipping 
charges, incident to the export and absorbed 
or to be absorbed by the exporter. 


1375.3. Records. 


(a) Each exporter, either in the space pro- 
vided under question 17 of the duplicate and 
triplicate copies of the new form of export 
license application to be filed with the Office 
of Export Control, Board of Economic War- 
fare, or in the space provided under question 
7 of the duplicate and triplicate copies of 
the old form of export license application, or 
in the space provided in any form of export 
license application hereafter promulgated, 
shall state the following information: 

(1) In the case of an exporter other than 
the manufacturer, the cost of acquiring the 
commodity (exclusive of any expenses inci- 
dent to export), or in the case of the manu- 
facturer, the maximum domestic price or 
other base price to which the additions au- 
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thorized by paragraphs (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 1375.2 are to be made, and 

(2) The amount of the premium to. be 
added pursuant to paragraph (a) of section 
1375.2. 

(b) In addition, each exporter shall, for a 
period of not less than 2 years from the date 
of export, retain a record of each export 
transaction which shall contain all the facts 
pertinent thereto, including 

(1) The name and address of the person 
from whom the commodity was acquired and 
the cost of such acquisition in the case of an 
export by a person other than the manu- 
facturer, or the maximum domestic price or 
other base price of the commodity to which 
the additions authorized by paragraphs (a) 
and (b) of section 1375.2 were made in the 
case of an-export by the manufacturer, 

(2) The name and address of the importer 
to whom the export sale was made, and 

(3) The aggregate price charged, the 
amount of the premium added pursuant to 
paragraph (a) of section 1375.2, and the 
amount of each additional item of expense 
added pursuant to paragraph (b) of section 
1375.2, together with a copy of the invoice, 
bill of lading or other statement rendered to 
the importer in connection with the export 
sale. 

(c) Such records shall be available for in- 
spection by duly authorized representatives 
of the Office of Price Administration and the 
Administrator may require their submission 
for periodical inspection if he deems such 
inspection necessary or desirable. 


1375.4. Exceptions. 


(a) The provisions of this Maximum Ex- 
port Price Regulation shall not be applicable 
to any export made under a validly outstand- 
ing export license issued by the Board of 
Economic Warfare prior to April 30, 1942, the 
effective date hereof. 

(b) The Administrator, subject to such 
terms and conditions as he shall determine to 
be necessary or desirable, may grant an ex- 
ception to the provisions of this Maximum 

rt Price Regulation in any case in which 
a certificate is received by the Administrator 
from the Board of Economic Warfare cer- 
tifying that such exception is necessary for 
considerations of political or military neces- 
sity or because of the requirements of eco- 
nomic warfare. 


1375.5. Definitions. 


(a) When used in this Maximum Export 
Price Regulation the term: 

(1) “Export” means any sale between a 
seller in the Continental United States and a 
purchaser outside thereof. ~- 

(2) “Exporter” means ahy individual, part- 
nership, association or corporation, including 
a manufacturer, export agent, exfort mer- 
chant, or commission merchant, engaging, 
effecting, or participating, as principal or 
agent, in an export sale. 

(3) “Continental United States’ means 
only the 48 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

(4) “Manufacturer’s maximum domestic 
price” means the highest price at which the 
particular manufacturer may, under any ap- 
plicable price schedule, regulation, or order 
issued by the Office of Price Administration, 
sell, offer to sell, deliver, or transfer a par- 
ticular commodity within the Continental 
United States. 

(b) Unless the context otherwise requires, 
the definitions set forth in section 302 of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 shall ap- 
ply to other terms used herein. 


1375.6. Enforcement. 


(a) Any person violating either directly or 
indirectly the provisions of this Maximum 
Export Price Regulation shall be subject to 
the civil and criminal penalties, civil enforce- 
ment actions, suits for treble damages or 
other enforcement procedures authorized by 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942. 

(b) Any person having evidence of any vio- 
lation of this Maximum Export Price Regula- 

, tion or any maximum price schedule, regula- 
tion or order issued by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration is urged to communicate with 
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the nearest regional or field office of the 
Office of Price Administration or its principal 
office in Washington, D. C. 


1375.7. Existing maximum price schedules, 
regulations, or orders. 

No provision of any maximum price sched- 
ule, regulation, or order heretofore promul- 
gated by the Office of Price Administration 
shall be deemed to authorize any action in- 
consistent with the provisions of this Maxi- 
mum Export Price Regulation and, to the ex- 
tent that the provisions of any existing 
schedule, regulation, or order are inconsistent 
or in conflict with the provisions hereof, such 
provisions are hereby revoked and superseded. 


1375.8. Effective date of Maximum Evzport 
Price Regulation. 


The Maximum Export Price Regulation 
(secs. 1375.1 to 13.75.8. inclusive, shall become 
effective April 30, 1942. 

Issued this 25th day of April 1942. 


LEON HENDERSON, 
Administrator. 
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*% The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletin, 
April 25, 1942. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $2.75 
a year. The April 25 issue contains these 
articles: 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE. 


EXCHANGE OF DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR PERSONNEL. 


DEMANDS FOR SURRENDER OF GEN- 
ERAL MIHAJLOVIC OF YUGO- 
SLAVIA. 


LEND-LEASE OPERATIONS. 


ECONOMIC COLLABORATION WITH 
PERU. 


ECONOMIC COLLABORATION WITH 
NICARAGUA. 


RADIO ADDRESS BY PHILIP W. BON- 
SAL ON INTER-AMERICAN RELA- 
TIONSHIPS. 


PAYMENT BY BOLIVIAN GOVERN- 
MENT TO STANDARD OIL CO. 


MIXED COMMISSION, UNITED 
STATES AND ARGENTINA. 
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TRADE AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONg 
WITH MEXICO. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES op 
PERUVIAN CONGRESSMAN, 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES op 
PERUVIAN ENGINEER. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATE: 
OF PARAGUYAN OFFICIAL. 


DEATH OF WIFE OF AMBASSADOR 
LEAHY. 


FOREIGN 
CHANGES. 


AGREEMENT WITH CANADA Rg. 
GARDING UNEMPLOYMENT yy. 
SURANCE 


AGREEMENT FOR THE EXCHANGE 
OF OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS WITR 
PANAMA. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS (Dp. 
PARTMENT OF STATE). 


SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Other Publications 


MODERN BURMA. John L. Christian. 
1942. 381 pp. Price, $3. Burma is now 
in the front battle line of the Pacific War 
and is of vital importance to the Uniteg 
Nations in the fight against Japan. This 
book presents a picture of Burma’s his. 
tory, peoples, government, economic and 
social development, and its crucial sig. 
nificance today. What sort of country 
is Burma? What is its importance ip 
Britain’s imperial scheme of things? 
Who are the Burmese, and what is their 
reaction to their part in the war? Who 
lives along Kipling’s Road to Mandalay? 
These are a few of the many questions 
discussed in the book, issued under the 
auspices of the International Secretariat, 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 


Available from: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley, Calif. 


GOODBYE JAPAN. Joseph Newman, 
1942. 338 pp. Price, $2.50. Written by 
the last correspondent to leave Japan 
before the attack on Pearl Harbor, this 
bock reveals information about Japan 
which he was forbidden by censors to 
cable American papers. Describes the 
“B ble of the Japanese people” and how 
it contradicts Hitler’s program of con- 
quest; Japan’s war aims; how far it will 
cooperate with the Axis; the story behind 
the strangest dictatorship in the world; 
how Japanese puppets are manipulated; 
and the extent of Japan’s far-reaching 
preparation for her war of destiny. 

Available from: L. B. Fischer Publish- 
ing Corp., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
= w 


TRANS-PACIFIC RELATIONS OF 
LATIN AMERICA. Anita Bradley. 1942. 
120 pp. Price, $1. An introductory essay 
and selected bibliography of commercial, 
political, and cultural contacts between 
Latin America and the Far East from the 
time of the sixteenth-century Spanish 
galleon trade to the coolie traffic of the 
nineteenth and the Japanese coloniz- 
tion schemes of the twentieth century. 

Available from: International Secte- 
tariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 12 
E. 52d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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U.S. Trade Trends at Outbreak 
of War 


(Continued from p. 7) 


cutting off of these supplies was not fully 
reflected in import trade during January 
and February 1942, during which arriv- 
als were still heavy. The sharp drop in 
imports from the area after February 
will be offset only in part by the increase 
in purchases of strategic materials, 
largely on Government account, from 
the other American Republics, from 
Canada, and from Africa. During 1942 
as a Whole, aggregate imports will almost 
certainly fall short of the total of 
$3,345,000,000 attained in 1941. The level 
of $250,000,000 in the first 2 months of 
the year may be maintained; but, as in 
the case of the projected export total, 
imports of this magnitude would repre- 
sent an outstanding work of procure- 
ment and shipping. 


Principal Imports Into the United 
States, 1936-41 


{Percent of total] 





1936-38 1941 
(aver-| 1939 | 1940 | (Jan.- 
age) Sept.) 


Commodity 


Total United States 
imports 100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 100. 0 
Foodstuffs, agricultural 25.6 | 23.0 | 19.2 19.3 
Coffee - - 5.7 61] &0O 5.0 
Cane sugar 6.2 5.5 | 4.5 5.1 


Other imports, agricultur- 
al and nonagricultural 
Nonferrous metals . 6 
. = 3.0 
Copper 1.6 | 
Crude rubber hy 
Paper and paper ma- } 
terials... 9.0 
Wool, unmanufactured ai 
Furs and manufactures 2.9 
Vegetable oils and oil- 
seeds 


aad Seah sat ad 
oe 
t 

oo 


oe 


hr 
we 

- 

G2 wm oro 
a) 


© 
=] 


boo 


tor 


own 
Y rs wr 
~ 
oreo 


) 
Hides and skins 2. 
Raw silk 4.0 | 
Other nonagricultural 
imports 


or how 
woes! 
to 
COn 
to bo to 
oon 


35.2 | 36.5 | 32.3 28. 6 





The general pattern of foreign trade 
at the outbreak of the war—high and 
rising exports consisting in increasing 
degree of finished war material and rela- 
tively stable imports consisting to a large 
extent of raw materials from Western 
Hemisphere sources—may be regarded as 
fixed for the duration of the war. At 
the same time, the volume of foreign 
trade conducted on a private, commer- 
cial basis is being steadily restricted by 
the encroachment of lend-lease ship- 
ments on the export side and of imports 
on Government account on the import 
Side. 





News by Countries 


(Continued from p. 17) 


Federal Department of Public Economy 
of February 4, 1942, published in the 
Feuille Officielle Suisse du Commerce of 
that date and effective from February 7. 

Price-Equalization Fees Established for 
Exports to Denmark.—The Swiss Federal 
Council has decided to charge a fee on 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


exports to Denmark, because of the rela- 
tive reduction of prices of Swiss goods 
in Danish crowns, resulting from the 
(approximately) 8-percent revaloriza- 
tion of the latter currency in terms of 
foreign exchange which took place on 
January 23, 1942, according to the Feuille 
Officielle Suisse du Commerce of Febru- 
ary 6, 1942. Funds so collected will be 
used to compensate the increased price 
of Danish goods imported into Switzer- 
land. The above decision was made 
effective from February 12, 1942, by de- 
crees of February 6, announced in the 
above publication on February 9. 


Syria and Lebanon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import-License Application Fee Re- 
vised and Extended to Export Licenses; 
Refund of Import-License Tax Permitted 
in Specified Cases.—The fee of 10 Syro- 
Lebanese pounds collected in Syria and 
Lebanon upon application for import li- 
censes has been changed to a rate of 2 
percent ad valorem, with a minimum of 
2 pounds and a maximum of 10 pounds, 
and will apply also to applications for ex- 
port licenses, effective February 1, 1942, 
by Syrian legislative decree No. 39/AS of 
February 11, 1942, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of Syria on February 26, and 
Lebanese legislative decree No. 146/NI of 
February 27, published in Le Commerce 
du Levant on March 3. 

The new application fees are: 2 Syro- 
Lebanese pounds when the value of goods 
to be imported or exported is equal to 
or less than 100 pounds; 2 percent ad 
valorem, on a basis of 1 Syro-Lebanese 
pound per 50 pounds or fraction thereof, 
when the value of the goods is over 100 
pounds and less than or equal to 500 
pounds; and 10 Syro-Lebanese pounds 
when the value of the goods is over 500 
pounds. 

Provision is also made in the above de- 
cree for refund of the import-license tax 
of 1 percent ad valorem collected on all 
proposed imports into Syria and Leba- 
non since November 14, 1941, when the 
goods involved have not been imported: 
(1) because of prohibition of exportation 
in the country from which the goods were 
to come at a date later than that of the 
license application; (2) when the im- 
porter cannot obtain the necessary ex- 
change to pay for the goods; and (3) 
when the goods are reexported or deliv- 
ered to the Army, the Delegation General, 
to states and to municipalities, before 
collection or in case of refund of customs 
duties. 


[No refunds of this import-license tax were 
permitted formerly. See ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 6, 1941, for previous 
announcement. |} 


Corn Exempted From Import Duty.— 
Corn of any origin has been exempted 
from import duty in Syria and Lebanon, 
by order No. 41/FL of January 21, 1942, 
published in the Bulletin Officiel of Jan- 
uary 31. 

Imported Books and Printed Matter 
Subject to Censorship Control.—Every 
publication, periodical or not, published 
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in foreign countries, whether reproduced 
by printing or by any other means, has 
been made subject to examination by one 
of the postal-control commissions upon 
importation into the States of the Le- 
vant, by post or otherwise, by order No. 
150/FL of March 5, 1942, published in the 
Bulletin Officiel of March 15. 


Tunisia 
Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Sponges and Pig Lead: Exportation 
and Reexportation to Any Destination 
Subject to License.* 

Beans and Horse Beans: Group of Ex- 
porters Created.* 


United Kingdom 


Commercial Law Digests 


Insurance, War Damage: Business- 
Scheme Premium Rate Lowered.—The 
Board of Trade announced in Septem- 
ber 1941 that the premium payable for 
war-damage insurance under the “busi- 
ness scheme” would not exceed 30s. on 
£100, or 1% percent annually. For the 
6-month period ended March 31, 1942, 
15 shillings were charged. The Board 
now has decided to lower the rate to 
20s. or 1 percent annually, so that the 
premium for the remaining 6 months 
ending September 30, 1942, will be at 
the rate of 5s. or % percent, whichever 
is greater. 


Transport and Communication 


London Establishes New Dock-Labor 
Scheme.—On March 16, 1942, the dock- 
labor scheme for the port of London came 
into operation. The main features of the 
new conditions of employment—both for 
employers and employee—drawn up by 
the Essential Work (Dock Labor) Order, 
1941, are: 

1. To secure the rapid handling of 
goods and turn-round of ships by estab- 
lishing an adequate, regular, and mobile 
labor force for port transport work. 

2. To regularize port transport work 
by the continuous employment of port 
transport workers, the registration of 
port transport workers and port trans- 
port employers, the provision of control 
points for the allocation of port trans- 
port workers, weekly payment of their 
wages, and such other measures as may 
be devised. 

The administrative machinery of the 
Port of London Authority is being em- 
ployed on behalf of the Dock Labor Cor- 
poration to operate much of the new 
scheme, which necessarily involves much 
detailed arrangement, by reason of the 
extent and widely spread port accommo- 
dations within the 69 miles of river be- 
tween Teddington and the sea. 

The cost of the scheme will be met 
from a National Management Fund 
maintained by the National Dock Labor 
Corporation to which the employers make 
percentage contributions on their gross 
wages bill. 
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Uruguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Proposed Extension of 1942 Expendi- 
tures to 1942.—A project of law sub- 
mitted to the State Council by the Execu- 
tive Power proposes the extension of the 
1941 expenditures to 1942 in the amount 
of 110,778,000 pesos. Preliminary data 
on the 1941 budgetary operations indicate 
a deficit of 10,871,000 pesos. Certain ex- 
trabudgetary accounts would bring the 
deficit to 16,257,000 pesos. To meet this 
the Government proposes to issue 18,- 
000,000 pesos of bonds. 

Reestablishment of Private Compensa- 
tion Agreements for Importation of Cer- 
tain Products—On March 27 the Export 
and Import Control announced a ruling 
of the Bank of the Republic that hence- 
forth a list of semiluxuries and locally 
produced products may be imported only 
with compensated exchange purchased 
in the open market. Premiums ruling 
during the week ended April 15 for this 
type of exchange were 342 percent to 6 
percent. As explained by Uruguayan of- 
ficials, the purpose of this policy is to 
stimulate the exportation of certain Uru- 
guayan products whose foreign market 
has been adversely affected by the rise of 
the peso. .This policy, which is not new 
but has fallen into disuse with the im- 
provement of the exchange position, also 
tends to conserve the supply of dollars 
for more essential uses. At the same 
time it enables the bank partially to meet 
the demands of exporters for favorable 
exchange treatment, without itself pur- 
chasing the exchange at a premium. 
The provision applies only to merchan- 
dise from countries without quotas, in- 
cluding the United States. The Bank of 
the Republic has been requested to re- 
move motion-picture films and ready-to- 
wear clothing from the list. 


The list follows: rugs and door mats; 
jewelry; beauty-parlor articles; perfum- 
ery; sporting goods; leather goods; al- 
monds; drinks in general; candy; cos- 
tume jewelry, imitation stones, recon- 
structed stones, and similar items; socks; 
chestnuts; cigars; preserves in general; 
beeswax; cigarettes; fish glue; ties and 
scarfs; chocolate; wooden tool handles; 
sweets in general; toothpicks; gift cases; 
straw window blinds; cotton waste; laces 
and embroidery; cigarette lighters; 
pickles; macaroni; figurines and pat- 
terns; toilet bottles; crackers and bis- 
cuits; mucilage globes; dried figs; darn- 
ing wool; insecticide (germicide) ; hams; 
toys in general; soap; powdered and con- 
densed milk; knitting and embroidery 
wool; perfume siphons (smal!) ; garters; 
dried vegetables (peas, beans, lentils): 
shawls and blankets, ponchos, and similar 
items; marbles; sirup (molasses) ; works 
of art in general; motion-picture film; 
jurs; live decorative plants; scouring 
powder; preservatives; precious stones; 
cheese in general; ready-to-wear cloth- 
ing; hats; condiments (sauces) ; pipe to- 
bacco; tobacco pouches; carpets; ink 
stands, artistic; molding for picture 
framing. 
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Trade Mark Applications 


Brazil—tThe following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 


Gazette of Brazil. 


Opposition must be 


filed within 60 days from date of pub- 


lication. 





Trade-mark 


Walcot (set in dia- 
mond-shaped 
outline). 

Polar (set in oval 
outline). 


Gema (under pic- 
ture of drinking 
glass). 

Nitrocreto 


Niirolastic 


Nitropaint 


Glamour. 


Class number and 
commodity 


No. 5—Patented metal; 
malleable bronze, spe- 
cial bronze. 

No. 41—sSubstances used 
as foods or as ingre- 
dients of foods. 

No. 3—A medicinal and 
pharmaceutical prod- 
uct 

No. 1—Paint for finish- 
ing walls of reinforced 
concrete, internally 
and externally. 

No. 1—Paints for finish- 
ish metal works, in- 
ternally and external- 


y. 

No. 1—Waterproofing 
for internal and exter- 
nal walls. 

No. 44—Cigarettes, che- 
roots, and cigars. 


Date of 
publi- 
cation 


1942 
Apr. 9. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do 


El Salvador—The following applica. | 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Diario Official, San gg). | 
vador. Opposition must be filed Within 
90 days from date of publication. 








Chile—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. 
sition must be filed within 30 days from 
the date of publication. 


Oppo- 





Trade-mark 


Clipper 


Vorster 


Rex 


Friolite 


Super 42 
Liberty 


Excelsior 
Mag-Lax 


Proctosal 
Rectosol 
Rectanal 

The Associated 
Press A. } 


Class number and com- 
modity 


No. 4—Metal, locksmith 
work, ironmongery 

No. 28—Hand tools, cut- 
ting instruments, side 
arms, etc. 

No. 30—Apparatus and 
utensils in general for 
cleaning and dusting 
and hygienic service in- 
stallations including 
bath heaters 

No. 32—Heating, lighting, 
blowing, and ventilat- 
ing apparatus in general. 

ao 

No. 43—Cordage, rope, 
and twine of all sizes. 

do 

No. Medicines and 
chemical and pharma- 
ceutical products in 
general 

do 
do 
do 

No. 82——Publications of 
periodicals 


Date of 
publi 
cation 


, 
1942 


A pr. 15 


Do 





British Institute Aids 


War Effort 


aves us oli.c WOrk carried out by the 


British Imperial Institute during 1941 


was related to war. 
ous developments recorded is the prep- 
aration by the Institute of a promising 
substitute for asbestine and the ascer- 
tainment of Empire sources of cassava 
starch for use in cold adhesives. 
oil produced in India is of high quality, 


according to Institute findings. 


Among the numer- 


Tung 


. ir © 
Trade-mark 


Warwick 


Pablum ar 
Lixa Beta 


Celusil 


Meratis Wax for woodwork, 


Griffin Glace (inside a | 
circle) 60. | 

Compania Tecnico-In- | T 
dustrial. } 


Palo Alto (4,000/4,500 | 
feet.) } 
Helados El Varon, Del | Ie 
Norte Y Estos, Se 
Llaman Helados, 
Nortenos Salvador- 
(inside circle). 
Sylphrap : _ 


enos 


Rubber tires, 
other articles. 


Chemical and phar- 


Thread 


Coffee-mark 


ce 


lass number and | Date of 
commodity | Publica. 
tion 


—_—_—.., 


| 

and Mele 
‘real Do. 
Mar. 7 
maceutical 
arations. 

do Fr Do. 
Do, 


-| Mar, 11 


prep- 


furniture, ete. 


rade-marked to 
cover commercial 
activities. 


e cream and re- 
freshments. 





ransparent cellu 
lose sheets. | 


Do. 
} 4 





Uruguay.—The following application ; 
for trade-mark registration were pub 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevideg, 


on the dates noted. 
filed within 30 days 
cation. 


Opposition must 
from date of publi: 





Prade-mark 


Pextiles, dry 
wears, etc 

Drug store 
products, 

Ferrarsol do 

Chin Ching | Perfumery a 

Mayfair do 


Fibratex 


locoferol 


goods ready-to- A 


and chemical | 


nd toilet 





Contributors’ Column 


J. Russell 


Wash., September 19, 1902. B. A. Unie 
of Redlands, 


versity 


Anirus.—Born Puya 1D, 


4 


Redlands, Calif, 


1925; M. A. University of California 


1926; Ph. D. Univ 
1934. Teaching F 


University of California, 


May 1928, went to 


ersity of Cal-forn 
ellow in Econom 
1925-28. 
Burma to found 


head Department of Economics, Jud 
College, Rangoon University. Secretalj 
of Government of Burma Committe 


Agricultural Debtor 
tee, 1932. Head of 
nomics, University 


ing Judson College) 


s Protection Commit 
Department of Eto 
of Rangoon (inch 
1936-40. Mem 


of State Translation Board, Governmer 


of Burma. Author 
and economic artic 


of numerous political 
les and minor schoo 
texts published here and abroad. Visi” 


ing Professor of Economics, Unive 
of Redlands, 1940-42. Since March 19% 
with Bureau of Foreign and Dom 


Commerce, Department of Commerce, ~ 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1942 


Mar, I? 


/ 


j 





Vol 


